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LITTLE FALLS, HERKIMER COUNTY, N. Y. 

The fine view which we have engraved of Little Falls, from the 
pencil of Mr. Miller, is a truthful representation of one of the 
most romantically situated villages in this country. The Mohawk 
River has, either by constant attrition, or through some awful con- 
vulsion of nature, burst the rocky barrier which checked its course, 
and now goes dashing and bubbling, leaping and tumbling, from 
rock to rock,.through the narrow gorge which seems to hace been 
cut expressly for its passage by artificial means. The Falls 
extend upon the river for nearly a mile, in that distance falling 
some forty feet, and consist of two distinct rapids, separated by a 
stretch of deep water, nearly half a mile in length. The upper 
rapide are the most considerable. Above them, a dam has been 
thrown across the river, over which the river falls into a deep 
pool beneath, thus making the fall greater than it was originally ; 
and adding to the beauty of the seene by introducing artificial 
objects to relieve the ruggedness of nature. The Erie Canal and 
the Utica and Syracuse Railroad, both pass through the village. 
The former descends the pass by five locks, with a fall of forty 
feet in a distance of one mile; and the time occupied in locking 
gives the traveller ample time to behold the sublime beauty 
of the surrounding sceneyy and the artificial improvements. 
Here he will see vast works of art, as well as of nature, costly 
viaducts, aqueducts, locks, race-ways, water-falls, mills, ma- 
chinery, and a noble river urging its way over its rocky bed in 
the midst thereof, and giving life and animation to the scene. It 


REPRESENTATION OF LITTLE FALLS, HERKIMER 


is worth the time for the traveller to stop here for a day to view 
the noble aqueduct which spans the Mohawk in three arches of 
fifty and seventy feet span, and then, climbing to the top of the 
mountain, to enjoy the view which may be obtained of the Mohawk 
valley for some twenty or thirty miles, in its winding course. 

The village is a thriving little place, owing to the facilities 
afforded by the river, the railroad and canal, and contains a pop- 
ulation of about 3000. It is supplied with water from springs in 
the mountains adjacent, at an elevation of some 300 fect above 
the tops of the houses. The name of Little Falls was given it in 
contradistinction to the Great Falls, at Cahoos on the Mohawk. 
This river is one of great beauty, from its rise to its mouth, flow- 
ing through the midst of much delightful scenery. It rises by its 
extreme source in Lewis county, but chiefly in Oneida county, 
near the tributaries of Black River. It flows sonth about twenty 
miles to Rome, where it suddenly turns to southeast, and proceeds 
thirty-seven miles to the Little Falls. Two miles from its mouth 
are Cahoos Falls, where the river descends perpendicularly about 
seventy feet, presenting, in high water, a sublime and interesting 
spectacle. Both the above Falls afford an extensive water power. 
Three quarters of a mile below the Cahoos Falls, is a bridge 
across the river, from which is a fine view of the cataract. The 
river at the Falls is 900 feet wide, and the banks below it have a 
height of eighty or ninety feet. The Erie Canal passes along the 
south bank of the river as far west as Rome. The valley of the 
Mohawk, particularly the river bottoms, is distinguished for its 
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fertility. There is no part of our country, perhaps, which affords 
to the lover of the beautiful and grand in nature, a richer treat 
than this section of Northern New York. It is the constant re- 
sort of the artist and the tourist, in search of natural beauties. 
It is comparatively but thinly settled ; one seems often to be in 
the wilderness, though but a short league from some thriving 
town. The aborigines have scarcely yet entirely disappeared 
from some of the northern counties of the State, and when they 
do appear, it is to add vastly to the romance of the view. But 
railroads, the telegraph, and steam upon the great lakes, have 
revolutionized the scene, and are gradually changing the scenery of 
this section, from uncleared forests and solitary vales, to thrifty 
townships and crowded manufacturing villages. The red man is 
fast disappearing here, as he does everywhere before the advance 
of civilization, and but a few of these untutored children of na- 
ture are left to sing the requiem of nations once so mighty and 
now no more. Onur artist could hardly have chosen a more beau- 
tiful locality to depict, inasmuch as there is so much of legendary 
interest about the spot, as well as the fine view it presents to the 
most careless observer. We shall continuc to give these truthful 
pictures of American localities, and thus enrich the columns of the 
Pictorial. As an inducement to preserve the paper for binding 
(which is now almost universally done by our subscribers), we 
would ask the reader to consider for a moment what a valua)le 
collection each volume affords of American scenes and scenery, 
whieh it is impossible to collect and preserve in any other way. 
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ADB INTRRLSTING PIOTUBR OF WRSTBRN 


Sieteaiihdenapnding to Act of Congress, in the 1853, by F. Gizasow, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of Maseachmbetss 


[WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


THE PIONEERS. 


“OF KENTUCKY. 


A Story of Western Life, 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


The pioneer staggered and groaned as if his 
heart had burst, and would have rushed forth to 
cover his son’s body with his own, had not Flem- 
ing held him, while Joel Logston, regardless of 
danger, leaped out upon the roof, raised the 
fallen youth in his athletic arms, and bore him 
back to the block-house. 

The shaft had been well sped—the wound was 
mortal. Joel laid the lad down gently upon the 
floor. The bereaved father bent over the dying 
boy in tearful agony, and taking up King David’s 
lament, cried out in the bitterness of his wounded 
spirit : 

*« My son, my son, would to God I had died 
for thee !” 

For a space all stood silent, too much affected 
to speak. 

“Be a man, cap’en; be aman,” said Logston. 

“ Ah, Joel, things have changed since I bade 
you master your griefs,” said Boone, in a choked 
voice. “This makes two darling sons and a 
brother that I have lost by savage hands.” 

“Others have felt the same heavy losses,” 
said Mr. Alston, covering his eyes to shut out 
the affecting spectacle. 

“James, James! my dear boy! look at me ; 
it is your father that calls!’’ cried the captain, 
frantically. 

Contrary to all expectations, the boy opened 
his eyes languidly and smiled faintly. 

“ He lives! he lives!” exclaimed Boone. 

“Don’t hope,” said Joel. “The brave boy 


has got his death; them drops come from the. 


heart.” 

“Unhappy father! unhappy father!” added 
Boone, kissing the pale lips of his son. 

“He’s goin’ to speak,” added Joel, and all 
bent eagerly forward to hear what he would say. 

“T’m going, father!” said James. 

“I cannot give you up,” replied the father, 
with a groan. 

“ Where’s mother and Lizzie? I must see 
them before I go,”’ continued the dying lad. 

“It will break their hearts—it will kill them !’’ 
cried Boone. “I would I had never lived till 
this fatal hour.” 

* Be brave, dear father—we shall meet again,” 
resumed James. 

And now ensued a scene so tender and affect- 
ing that the stoutest heart turned away unman- 
ned. The boy’s mother and sister had come to 
gaze upon him their last, and to share his ago- 
nies quite down to the rolling river of death. 

“ It’s all over now—the pain of dying is past 
—the darkness has disappeared, and the light 
flows in. Farewell, loved ones—I go—I go; I 
go to the land where there are no warfares and 
fightings, and where God himself shall wipe all 
tears from all faces.” 

The boy smiled and died; and an expression 
of serene joy inexpressible lingered sweetly upon 
his young face. 

“T have done struggling with destiny,” said 
Boone, in heart-broken accents. “I yield now 
to my fate; I relinquish all earthly hopes. I 
shall command no longer among you ; this last 
blow has destroyed my manhood. ‘Choose a 
new leader, and leave me to my private griefs.” 

“No new leader will we have,” answered 
Joel. 

“My yolce will be heard no more im battle,” 
added Boone. 

“Daniel, Daniel I” exclaimed ‘Mrs: Boone, fn 


a voice of solemn earnestness, wiping away all 
traces of recent tears, “is this like you? Have 
you ceased to be the iron-nerved man chosen by 
God to people this wilderness? Are you not to 
these heroic men what Moses was to the He- 
brews? Will you falter now when the hopes of 
all are centered upon you ?” 

The hardy pioneer still stood irresolute, his 
eyes fixed sadly upon the body of his son. 

Mrs. Boone approached and laid her hand 
softly upon his arm. “ Daniel, it is Rebecca 
that speaks. Arouse yourself! shake off this 
unmanly despair! Women and children appeal 
to you for help.” 

“ You are right, Rebecca ; I must master my- 
self,” answered the forester, like one just awak- 
ening from sleep. 

“Here is your rifle, Daniel,” added Mrs. 
Boone, placing the trusty weapon he loved so 
well in his hands. The touch of the faithful 
steel, and the beloved voice of Rebecca seemed 
to bring him to himself. He passed his hands 
over his forehead, and his spirit was once more 
alive to the sound of battle. 

“To your posts, men!” he shouted, and with 
a firm step he walked round the works and re- 
connoitered the enemy. 

The settlers continued the defence with great 
obstinacy, shooting down all those who had the 
hardihood to show themselves within gunshot of 
the fort. When the night set in, the digging was 
still progressing, judging by the muddy hue of 
the water ; and the inhabitants of Boonesborough 
remained in suspense until morning, expecting 
hourly to hear the spades of the enemy in their 
underground approaches. 

With the first light of the dawn eager eyes 
were turned toward the river. The sun came 
slowly up, and they discovered to their joy that 
the project had been abandoned, for the water 
rolled on clear and tranquil. While the oldest 
of the pioneers were speculating in regard to 
what new mischief might be expected, another 
flag of truce appeared; but it was not borne by 
Girty. 

** Who is he?” asked Mr. Alston. 

“It is McKee, the friend and counsellor of 
Girty,” said Joel Logston, handling his riflo 
nervously, and looking wishfully at Boone. 

“No, Joel; it wont do,” replied the latter, in 
reply to the woodsman’s earnest look. “He de- 
serves death, but let us respect the flag, and not 
set a bad example for our foes.” 

“It’s very hard,” answered Joel, “that we 
can’t give such wretches their deserts when they 
are within our reach. Just think of the mischief 
them two rogues have done us first and last, off 
and on.” 

“ Too true, friend Logston ; but it is the best 
policy to forbear, and look after the general 
good. Toslay him under such circumstances 
would provoke our enemies without any particu- 
lar gain on our part.” 

“ Hullo, there, you fellers in the fort?’ cried 
McKee, stopping and waving his flag. 

“What's your business?” asked Captain 


ne. 

“Captain Du Quesne has sent me to invite 
you to make a treaty,” answered McKee. 

“ What kind of a treaty?” asked the captain. 


“One that will be greatly for your advantage,” 
added McKee. 


“In what respect?” continued Boone. 
“Tn several ; to prevent bloodshed, and save 


the lives of your women and children.” 


“ A great deal you care for women and chil- 
dren!” muttered Logston, biting his lips. with 
impatience. 

“You know Du Quesne and Girty have got a 
great army, and will soon succeed in destroying 
this little station; they can sit down before it 
and starve you out, if they can’t do it in any 
other way,” added McKee. 

“That remains to be proved,” retorted Boone. 

“Du Quesne says he has killed enough of 
you, and is very willing to save the rest from the 
fury of the Ingins. He wants you and three or 
four of your principal men to meet him and 
some of the chiefs outside the fort, where the 
terms of your surrender will be arranged in a 
very friendly manner.” 

“ We are afraid to trust such fellows,” said 
the captain. 

“ You don’t do Du Quesne justice ; he really 
wants to do you a good turn; for he knows it 
will be impossible to restrain the savages when 
they once get the upper hand.” 

“ What do you think of what this fellow says ?” 
asked Boone, addressing himself to Alston, Rey- 
nolds, Fleming, Logston, and others. 

“It is my opinion it would be well to consider 
the subject; it may possibly be for our advan- 
tage, the enemy exceeding us so greatly in num- 
bers,” replied Alston. 

“They are treacherous rascals; you can’t 
trust them,” said Fleming. 

‘It’s a dangerous experiment,” added Rey- 
nolds. 

“It’s a trap laid to catch us; let us stay where 
we are,” said Logston. 

* Go back and tell Du Quesne and Girty that 
we will consider the matter and give them an 
answer in one hour,”’ continued Daniel Boone, 
addressing McKee. 

“T hope you'll come to your senses, by that 
time!” retorted McKee ; he then returned to his 
friends again. 

Considerable debate now followed; some of 
the settlers opposed the measure proposed by 
McKee, and others were strongly in favor of it. 
The subject was discussed with much warmth. 
While the matter was under consideration, Eliz- 
abeth Boone had been standing at one of the 
loop-holes of the block-house in which the pio- 
neers were assembled. The aperture was on 
that side opposite the river, and commanded a 
view of the large forest on the right of the recent 
clearings. 

The firing had ceased long before in that direc- 
tion, but knowing that their foes were full of 
artful devices, Miss Boone resolved to keep a 
good watch upon that point, while the men were 
deliberating in regard to the proposed treaty. 
She was thus laudably employed, when she be- 
held a female figure emerging from the woods. 

“What do you see, Miss Boone ?” inquired 
Joel Logston, who perceived by her eagerness 
that some object attracted her attention. 

“‘ A female who appears desirous of approach- 
ing the fort,” replied Lizzie. 

“It’s a young gal!” exclaimed Joel ; 
she seems timid like about comin’.” 

“Perhaps it’s an Indian in disguise,” said 
Reynolds. 

* Look and see,” returned Joel. 

Reynolds did as requested, and blushed at his 
own awkward suggestion, for it was easy enough 
to see that the person cautiously approaching 
was @ young and pretty maiden. 


“and 


CHAPTER XVII. 

AN INTERVIEW IN THE FOREST. 
“Go!” said Star Light; ‘I hear footsteps.” 
But Allan still lingered, looking inquiringly 

at the unconscious form of Rosalthe. 

** My cousin is ill; she will soon recover; be- 
gone, I say!” added Star-Light, impatiently. 

The sound of footsteps aroused Norwood to a 
sense of danger, snd turning from the singular 
scene, he plunged hastily into the forest. 

The next moment Monon stood beside Star- 
Light. 

“The young pale-face I spoke of has been 
here,” said the latter; “he has talked of White- 
Cloud until her soft heart was moved; but her 
strength is coming again.” 

“What did he say of White-Cloud?”’ asked 
Monon. 

“ Minwawa ! ’twas a pleasant sound; hetalked 
of love,” returned her sister. 

“She sighs—she breathes—she comes back 
again to the earth,” resumed Monon. 

“Tt would be better for her to stay im the land 
of dreams,” replied Star-Light, thoughtfully. 


“ The world of shadows must be better than this.” 


Rosalthe opened her eyes and Smilled faintly 
upon the two maidens. 

““T have been weak and foolish,” she said. 

Monon pressed her hand slightly, and no other 
answer was made, 

“Is he gone ?” asked Rosalthe, timidly. 

“ Never to come back,” returned Star-Light. 

“Is he a prisoner?” exclaimed Rosalthe, 
grasping Star-Light’s arm ‘nervously, while the 
paint upon her cheeks failed to hide the sudden 
pallidness that overspread them. 

“ Peace, silly maiden!” said the Indian girl, 
with a smile. “The'white hunter is safe.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” ejaculated Rosalthe, and 
blushed at her own earnestness. 

* Leave me alone a few moments, and I shall 
soon collect my confused thoughts, and recover 
my calmness,” she added. 

“Do not try to escape,” said Star-Light. 

“TI will not,” replied our heroine. 

The Cherokee maidens moved slowly away, 
and Rosalthe’s wish was gratified; she was 
alone. Like one in a dream she stood gazing at 
the beautiful scenery around her; but her 
thoughts were not occupied with what she beheld; . 
she was thinking of Allan Norwood, and the ~ 
words which she had heard him utter. To her 
the declarations which he had made were far 
from offensive; she could not but confess to 
herself that she had experienced a secret pleasure 
in listening to his earnest ayowals, . Her situa- 
tion had been indeed a singular, and, in many 
respects, a trying one. She had been obliged to 
hear a sincere declaration of the tenderest of all 
sentiments ; and also to remain unknown to the 
person who had risked his life for her. 

The late excitements threugh which she had 
passed, the thought of home,.and the new love- 
dream that was opening so romantically before 
her youthful vision, rendered her feelings so in- 
tense that her physical system had for a moment 
yielded to the overpowering current. The balmy 
breezes blowing upon her brows -reanimated her 
being; her fortitade and courage revived, and 
with a more tranquil step she walked among the 
wild flowers and green plants that margined the 
narrow foot-path that wound its verdant way 
through forests of lofty oaks. 

Rosalthe’s dreamy meditations were disturbed 
by the hurried tramp of a horse’s feet. She 
stepped quickly from the path; but not before 
the horseman was in sight, and had caught a 
glimpse of her person. Our heroine became 
faint with terror, for m the advancing horseman 
she recognized Le Bland ; and she most cordially 
hoped that she should not be known, bat pass 
for just what she seemed in externals—an Indian 
maiden. 

“Ts it you, Star-Light ?” said Le Bland. 

Rosalthe partially turned her face towards the 
Frenchman without making a reply. He imme- 
diately discovered his mistake. 

“ Ah, no; it is not Star-Light ; but, upon my 
word, one quite as pretty,” he added. 

Rosalthe dared not trust herself to make a re- 
joinder, fearing her voice might betray her; she 
therefore imitated the coyness and taciturnity 
highly characteristic of the race to which she ap- 
belonged. 

“ Although I mistook you for Star-Light, in « 
good faith I am but little disappointed. What 
matters it! Come, girl, where is your tongue ? 
Be not coy, but social—if you know what that 
means—I am in a mood to chat awhile with 
some one of your complexion.” 

Rosalthe raised her hand and pointed signifi- 
cantly toward the village. 

“You mean to say that I shall go my way ; 
but I am not disposed to obey you.” 

Rosalthe assumed an air of offended dignity, 
and looked in another direction. 

“What are you called, my wild beauty?” 
asked Le Bland, urging his horse close to her 
side. 

The easy impudence of the Frenchman began 
to have its effect upon Rosalthe; but she wiscly 
controlled her feelings. She pointed once more 
to.the path he bad been pursuing, and then with 
a frown passed her fingers round her temples, 
describing very accurately the circumference of 
the scalp-lock. 

“That they dare not do!” exclaimed Le 
Bland. “Not one of your race,would presume 
to harm a hair of my head. And why should 
they wish to? Am I not oneof them? Do I 
not espouse their cause, and lead them on to 
battle against the white stations, that the red 
tribes may possess their lands in peace? No; 
my pretty flower of the wilderness, I have noth- 
ing to fear. I will be gallant, if thon wilt be 
loving.” 
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With an expression of the deepest scorn apon 
her countenance, Rosalthe turned from Le Bland 
and walked hastily away. He dismounted and 
followed her, when Star-Light, who had been an 
unseen witness of the meeting, stepped from her 
hiding place and confronted him. 


.. ~The Frenchman stopped, and for a moment 

lost his assured air and easy self-possession, and 
appeared confused. Star-Light stood erect and 
calm, perfect mistress of herself. Not a muscle 
betrayed disappointment, jealousy, or anger. 
With folded arms she waited for Le Bland to 


“Well, you really startled me at first,” he 
eaid, with a carcless laugh. 

Star-Light smiled scornfully, but made no 
other answer. 

“ All you red maidens are in the same ungen- 
tle mood to-day, I believe,” he added. 

The face of the Cherokee girl grew more un- 
friendly in its expression. 

“Come, come, Star-Light, give me a better 
greeting; you know I have been dying to see 
you,” resumed the Frenchman, in tones more 
insinuating. 

“I believe not the tale,” said Star-Light, 


“T will tell it you so sweetly that you cannot 
help believing it,” continued Le Bland, in his 
most agreeable manner. 

“ Say on, and you shall see, Smooth-Tongue,” 
answered the maiden. 

Her cold, calm manner disconcerted even Le 
Bland ; but he quickly recovered his accustomed 
assurance. 

“T have ridden from the great fort on purpose 
to sun myself in the soft light of your eyes,” he 
resumed. “Sec; my horse is panting with ex- 
ertion.” 

“Where have you been so long? Why did 
you not come for eye-light before?” inquired 
the Indian girl. 

“ Because, light of my life, I have been sus- 
pected and shut up like a captive, which delayed 
the fulfilment of my designs somewhat; but I 
escaped from Boonesborough, and have attacked 
it with a great army.” 

“Why have you attacked the white station ?” 

“To drive them out of the country, so the red 
men can possess the whole.” 

“T believe Smooth-Tongue lies!” said Star- 


says my eye-light 1” 

“My people call you Smooth-Tongue ; they 
do well; for your speech is smooth, and your 
ways deceitful. Begone! I love you no longer!” 
continued Star-Light, with energy. 
~ “ This is strange ! what evil thing have I done 
to offend the light of my eyes!” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, much astonished at what he heard. 

“Go, Smooth-Tongue, go! The Great Spirit 
has opened my eyes to your deceitfulness. Your 
voice is no longer music, your smiles no longer 
sweet. My heart will warm toward you no 
more; it will be colder when you are near. I 
have no more eye-light for Shoiska; the past 
has melted away from my soul like the dews 
which the morning sun dries up. Away, and 
hiss your falsehoods in the ears of the pale-face 
maiden.” 

Le Bland stood silent and confounded. 

“ Star-Light will smile no longer upon Smooth- 
Tongue,”.added the Cherokee girl. 

“ Some one has amused himself by telling you 
lies,” said the Frenchman. 

“If a spark of love ever animated the heart of 
Star-Light, she has crushed it as she now crushes 
this fair flower.” 

While the maiden was speaking, she placed 
her foot upon a beautiful wild flower and remorse- 
lessly crushed it. 

“ Thus has it been, and thus ends it all!” she 
continued, bitterly. ‘But your own hour of 
darkness draws near; the Great Spirit seems to 
whisper to my soul of a sudden death, and an 
unwilling joarney to the land of shadows that 
lieth towards the west. I see the figure of jus- 
tice mirrored in the sunny sky; it holds a bow 
in one hand, and a quiver of arrows in the other. 
Let Shoiska tremble! Let his heart become 
weak and his cheeks grow pale!” 

Star-Light ceased speaking, raised her finger 
warningly, and instantly glided away, followed 
by Rosalthe, who had been a’party to this strange 
interview. 

' Le Bland stood rooted to the spot, and made 
no attempt to detain themaiden. * * * Allan 
Norwood retraced his footsteps to. the lodge 


where he had left Simon’ Kenton, “He found the . 


latter sitting at the door, patiently awaiting his 
return. 


“ What tidings do you bring ?” asked Kenton. 

Allan related what he had heard and seen dur- 
ing his recent interview with Star-Light. 

_ “ This seems to be rather a mysterious affair, 
but I trust it will end well,” said Kenton. 

“ How does your wound feel to-day?” inquired 
Allan. 

“Much better; I have been into the forest 
since you left me. As I returned (which was 
but a few moments ago) I struck a trail which I 
feel a strong desire to follow.” 

“Ts it far from here ?” 

“ Less than a mile,” returned the woodsman. 

“Tf you think the exercise will not irritate 
your wound, lead the way; I am ready,” an- 
swered Norwood. 

The two friends having carefully examined 
their weapons, set off in the direction where the 
trail had been discovered. 

“ This is the spot,” said the forester, after a 
short and silent-walk through the woods. 

“The tracks are quite easily seen, although 
they follow a beaten buffalo path,” he added. 
“Tt appears to be the trail of a party on horse- 
back,” observed Allan. 

“ Yes, and not less than six in number. Let 
us go on a little way.” 

The hunters moved forward some distance, 
examining the trail minutely. An exclamation 
from Norwood induced Kenton to ask what he 
had discovered. 

“The imprint of a white man’s foot.” 

The forester was quickly at Norwood’s side. 

“ You are right, for the feet toe out instead of 
in. The next question that naturally arises, did 
he belong to the party, or was he a prisoner?’ 
resumed Kenton. 

“By the signs,” returned Allan, “I should 
say that he was a prisoner; for you observe that 
tracks commence here, and by walking a few 
steps in this direction, I imagine I discover some 
indications that a struggle or scuffle took place. 
In this spot the grass and wood-plants are tram- 
pled considerably.” 

“ Correct again,” said Kenton. ‘“ The unfor- 
tunate white man was doubtless tied to one of 
the Indians’ horses and compelled to keep pace 
with them ; for as I proceed, I perceive that his 
steps are very long, like one obliged to run.” 

“ Poor fellow !” exclaimed Allan, with a sigh. 

“Tt’s a pity we couldn’t do something for 
him,” added Kenton, looking wishfully at Allan. 

“TI only wish your arm was well,” resumed 
Allan. 

“ Never mind that; I feel like a new man to- 
day,” replied Kenton. 

“There are two of us, and probably as many 
as half a dozen of the enemy,” continued Nor- 
wood, musingly. 

“You have the same ideas about this matter 
that I have. I’m glad you have, for I always 
like to assist a fellow-creature in distress. I 
think, with boldness and cunning combined, we 
can do all we feel so strongly inclined to.” 

“ Let us follow the dictates of humanity,” re- 
sponded our hero, warmly. ‘So well armed as 
we are, if we can surprise the party, the work 
will easily be accomplished, and a fellow-being 
saved, perhaps, from a most appalling fate.” 

“ Such feelings are honorable, and accord well 
with my inclinations, The trail is fresh, and 
you may be assured that we shall not go far be- 
fore the affair will be decided in one way or 
another. This business requires caution, and in 
its execution, we must be, in Bible phrase, ‘as 
wise as serpents.’” 

The sentiments of the young men being the 
same upon the subject, the pursuit was immedi- 
ately commenced. It is well known that to fol- 
low an Indian trail requires all the sagacity and 
skill of the most practised woodsman. At the 
period of which we are writing, a thousand arts 


: were employed to evade pursuit, when some suc- 


cessful foray upon ihe white settlements had 
been made; but luckily. in this particular in- 
stance, no uncommon precautions had been 
taken; the trail was distinct and bold, as if no 
pursuit was expected or feared. 

The greatest danger, as Kenton justly re- 
marked, was not that of losing the trail, but of 
coming so suddenly upon the party, that they 
themselves would fall into their hands. Accord- 
ingly, bearing this important item in mind, they 

very slowly, never speaking above 
their breath, and never treading incautiously 
upon the dry twigs. 

The prediction of Kenton that the party was 

not far off, proved true. They had followed the 
trail about an hour when the neighing of a horse 
‘was heard. The young men crept forward upon 


their hands and knees, resolved at all hazards to 
learn how far their conjectures had been just. 

“There they are,” whispered Allan, as shel- 
tered by a thick network of grape-vines, he ob- 
tained a full view of the party. 

“They are Shawanese ; one, two, three, four, 
five, six in number. . Yonder are their horses ; 
but where is the white man?” returned Kenton. 

“ Look to the left of that fellow who is in the 
act of lighting his pipe, and you will see him,” 
replied Allan.- 

“Right, right! _I see him, and if I can trust 
the evidence of my sight, it is Ballard the scout!” 
said Kenton. 

“Tt is no other,” answered Norwood, scarcely 
able to repress an exclamation of surprise. 

“He’s a lost man, if we don’t save him,” 
added Kenton. 

“I believe they are making preparations to 
kill him now,” resumed our hero. 

While Allan was making this remark, two of 
the savages approached the spot where the un- 
fortunate scout was lying bound, and compelled 
him to arise. He was then led to a small tree 
and firmly lashed to it with a wild grape-vine. 
One who appeared to be the chief of the party 
now approached Ballard with a tomahawk in 
hand. 

“They mean to make quick work of it,” whis- 
pered Kenton. 

“ Yes; there is not an instant to lose. Let 
us fire and then rush upon them with our pistols 
and other weapons ; take the one on the right of 
Ballard, and I will pick off the one on the left. 
Are you ready ?” 

“ All ready !” said Kenton. 

The savage with the tomahawk raised the 
weapon to deal a deadly blow; but a bullet whis- 
tled through his heart, and he fell at the feet of 
his victim. At the same instant the one nearest 
him shared the same fate. 

“Come on, men!”’ cried Allan, at the top of 
his voice, and followed by Kenton, flung himself 
among the astonished survivors, discharging his 
pistols with effect. j'wo more fell, and the oth- 
ers received severe wounds, but succeeded in 
making their escape. Before a minute had 
elapsed, the two young hunters were masters of 
the field. 

With his knife Norwood quickly liberated the 
scout. He looked at his deliverers a moment, 
and then taking a long»breath, said solemnly : 

“1 knew somethin’ would break !” 

“Your top story would have been broken by 
this time, I reckon,” returned Kenton, pointing 
significantly at the savage nearest him, whose 
hand still held the handle of the tomahawk in 
the rigid grip of relentless death. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEW PHASES IN THE LIFE OF ROSALTHE. 


Tue deportment of Star-Light was more 
friendly after her return to the village. The 
reasons for this change were to be attributed to 
the occurrences of the day ; we mean those re- 
lating to Allan Norwood and Le Bland. 

Our heroine’s emotions while in the presence 
of the former, and her evident repugnance to 
the latter, had produced a favorable impression 
upon the jealous Indian maiden. 

Rosalthe took advantage of Star-Light’s mood, 
to refer to the promise which she had made to 
conduct her back to Boonesborough. The sub- 
ject gave no apparent displeasure, and the assur- 
ance was given that the matter should not be 
long delayed. 

Rosalthe was much surprised at the calmness 
exhibited by the Cherokee girl, when she obvi- 
ously felt so deeply on the subject. That the 
Frenchman had made the strongest professions 
of love to her, there could be no ground of 
doubt; and that Star-Light still distrusted his 
sincerity was equally sure. 

“What does White-Cloud think of Smooth- 
Tongue?” she asked, abruptly, upon the morn- 
ing following. 

Rosalthe felt that it was her duty to deal truly 
and frankly with Star-Light ; she therefore re- 
plied that she considered Le Bland a dangerous 
man, to whose protestations of love or friendship 
it was not safe to trust; that, if he had professed 
to love her (Star-Light), the truth compelled her 
to say, that he had not acted in good faith, for 
during the last few weeks he had not ceased to 
persecute and. render her miserable-with his 
avowals, to which she could not listen without 
the deepest repugnance. 

While Rosalthe was making this statement, 
Star-Light kept her e;es fixed searchingly upon 


her. When she had ceased speaking, her com- 
panion shook her head and smiled faintly. 

“And White-Cloud is sure that she had no 
happiness in the words of Shoiska?” replied 
Star- Light. 

“ Very sure,” said Rosalthe; “his society was 
not agreeable to me from the first; and when I 
began to be suspicious that he was leagued with 
our enemies, I not only disliked, but feared him. 
I have told you this before, but you would not 
listen.” 

“The spirit of the lying Machinito is in him. 
Gezha Monedo! the clouds of his sky grow 
dark ; they are heavy with storm and tempest ; 
I hear his baimwawa (passing thunder) in the 
air.” 

Star-Light’s eyes flashed, and her chest heaved 
with emotion as she spoke. 

“ Let my red sister be strong,” said Rosalthe. 
“Let her soul rise above sorrow. Smooth- 
Tongue is unworthy of her thoughts, therefore 
let her forget him. Otter-Lifter is brave and 
humane ; and his heart sighs for Star-Light.” 

The maiden made no answer, and soon after 
Rosalthe and Monon left the lodge and walked 
into the forest together. They had gone but a 
short distance from the village when they were 
again met by Le Bland. He assumed the same 
easy, assured and arrogant tone which had char- 
acterized his conversation on the previous day. 

“ Yesterday you were coy; to-day I trust you 
will be kind,” he said. 

“ Our cousin of the Wyandots talks but little,” 
replied Monon. 

“So I should think,” added the Frenchman. 
“She seems to be a perfect mate. Is the gift of . 
speech denied her ?” 

“She speaks to those who please her,” replied 
Monon. 

“Indeed !” said Le Bland, drily. 

Monon did not think proper to make any re- 
ply to this not, very gallant rejoinder. 

“T would speak a few words to you,” con- 
tinued the Frenchman, again addressing Rosal- 
the, but in a more respectful tone. 

“‘ Speak on,” she replied, disguising her voice 
as much as possible. 

“ What I would say is for your ears alone.” 

“TI am willing that this person should hear 
whatever you may wish to communicate,” re- 
plied Rosalthe. 

For a moment the Frenchman was silent; a 
significant, sarcastic smile played over his 
features. 

Think ; reflect one single moment; is there 
not some secret connected with your present sit- 
uation which you might not wish to be known in 
certain quarters?” replied Le Bland. 

“None in which I wish you to feel interested,” 
returned Rosalthe. 

“ You are injuring your own cause,” resumed 
Le Bland. 

*‘T do not wish to have any farther conversa- 
tion with you,” added our heroine. 

“ There is a place called Boonesborough,” said 
the Frenchman. 

“ Who does not know it?” replied Monon. 

“ There is a family there by the name of Als- 
ton,” he continued. 

Our heroine made no rejoinder, but felt herself 
trembling in every limb. 

“ Mr. Alston had a fair daughter whose name 
was Rosalthe.” 

“T know what you would say,” replied Ro- 
salthe. “I know the words that hang upon 
your lips for utterance. Whatever my present 
situation may be, it cannot be bettered by you. 
I would not trust myself with one who has 
proved himself so recreant to all that is honor- 
able.” 

“You speak proudly and bitterly, Rosalthe 
Alston. Captivity has not turned your haugh- 
tiness and intractability of spirit. I find you the 
same ; but more cold, if possible. It was your 
father’s wish that you should cultivate a far dif- 
ferent deportment towards one who is but too 
willing to be your slave.” 

“ Monsieur Le Bland, the time has passed 
when such language could be received with even 
the semblance of courtesy. Since your true 
character has been revealed to me in the light of 
day, and there can no longer be doubtin relation 
to that subject, I shrink from you with unspeak- 
able repugnance.” 

It has come to this, then!’ exclaimed Le 
Bland. 


aside the flimsy mask imposed by respect to your 
parents, and stand before-me as you are; and I 
cast off mine. The period of dissimulation hag 
gone by forever, Gentle speech and the soft 
fooleries of love cannot affect you; I must Woo 


You speak out at last; you throwm™ 
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you as the gallant knights of the olden time 
sometimes wooed fair lady—by sterner arts.” 

“I cannot fora moment doubt your inclina- 
tion to commit any speCies of villany, since you 
have betrayed those who have loaded you with 
kindness. Alas! those most dear to me may 
already be bleeding in savage hands! Boones- 
borough may even now be wrapped in red hot 
flames.” 

“Yes, Boonesborough is invested by a great 
army. Du Quesne has sat down before it; it is 
threatened by fire and water. Many of its de- 
fenders have fallen. All faces there are as 
white as those of the sheeted dead ; all hearts 
feel the icy touch of despair. Women and chil- 
dren are quaking with horror; tears flow like 
rain; cries and prayers go up to Heaven like a 
burden of terrible agony,” said Le Bland. 

“ And you, the author of this great wrong, can 
speak of it calmly!” cried Rosalthe. 

I can.” 

“J would that I could see this Captain Du 
Quesne,” added-our heroine. ‘‘I would throw 
myself at his feet and entreat him to have mercy 
on the helpless and innocent.” 

* But little would you move him,” replied Le 
Bland, with a sarcastic smile. 

“He could not resist the appeals of mercy; 
his soul is not so hardened.” 

“TI know him better than you.” 

“Tf he can bring such misery upon Boones- 
borough, he is not a man ; he is a fiend !” 

a ie was ready to fire the station when I came 
away.” 

. Merciful Heaven! how cruel is the heart of 
this man!” exclaimed Rosalthe, deeply moved. 

“ There is yet a solitary hope of saving Boones- 
borough, although invested by four hundred sav- 
ages, led on by Du Quesne, and stimulated by 
the arts of Girty and McKee.” 

“* What is that solitary hope?” asked Rosal- 
the, eagerly. 

“Tt is a hope as slender as the finest thread 
ever spun into the woof of the spider’s web.” 

“ Name it—be quick !” 

“It is a hope fainter than the breath of the 
dying zephyr.” 

“This suspense is dreadful—it fills me with 
horror.” 

** It is a hope as distant as the far-off planets ; 
as cold as the frozen ocean.” 

Rosalthe clung convulsively to Monon for 
support, looking wildly at Le Bland. 

“It is this; if you will listen to the wishes of 
your father (and duty to parents is strictly en- 
joined in the Book of books), the army shall be 
withdrawn from Boonesborough,” said the 
Frenchman, calmily, bending upon Rosalthe a 
keen and penetrating glance. 

“ Merciful Father ! can this man be trusted ?” 
she exclaimed. 

“No, no! The bad Monito is with him,” said 
Monon, earnestly. 

“Jt is terrible to think of being this man’s 
wife!” added Rosalthe, wringing her hands. 

“ And is there not something equally appall- 
ing in the fate of Boonesborough?” asked the 
Frenchman, whose hopes in this new device mo- 


mentarily grew stronger. 

“J doubt your power to do this. Bring me 
face to face with Captain Du Quesne,” returned 
Rosalthe. 

“You have your wish; I am Captain Du 
Quesne,”’ answered Le Bland, drawing himself 
up proudly, and smiling coldly at the amazed 
expression that passed over the face of Miss 
Alston. 

* You, Du Quesne!” cried the latter. 

“Ay, Miss Alston, Iam that monster,” was 
the ironical rejoinder. 

“It only required this declaration to make my 
repugnance complete. If you have no other 
conditions to offer, Boonesborough must indeed 
perish!” returned Rosalthe, in despairing ac- 
cents. 

“Think of all those you love ; have respect 
to the gray hairs of your father ; to the cherished 
wishes of the kindest of mothers.” 

“Dare you hold such language, in the face of 
heaven, and in the sight of God! Do you feel 
no fear? do you not tremb!e at your own enor- 
mity ¢” replied our heroine. 

“ You talk like a woman ; I have gone too far 
to recede. I feel no remorse, none of the lash- 

“®ings of conscience you speak of. I have but one 
desire—one absorbing wish—that swallows up all 
other thoughts—the ambition to call you mine— 
te know that yon are indissolubly connected 
with my destiny--that fate itself cannot take 
you from me !” 


“T am not so silly as to be deceived by your 
protestations ; I know the baseness of the heart 
from whence they spring. If my ‘life would re- 
deem Boonesborough from the danger that now 
threatens it with annihilation, I would willingly 
yield it; but this other condition you talk of, is 
too horrible.” 

“ To know the danger to which your friends 
are exposed, you must go with me; you must 
look upon the painted faces ; you must witness 
upon their red visages the impatience which they 


feel to dip their hands in gore. If the spectacle 
does not move you, you are composed of sterner 
material than I imagine.” 


“Go with you? God forbid! I would not 
look upon the doomed station.” 

“But I shall not consult your wishes; you 
shall see Boonesborough assailed with fire and 
sword, an@ behold the destruction of all the in- 
habitants by hands that know no mercy!” 

Du Quesne gave a shrill whistle, and 
savages appeared, who instantly seized the two 
maidens. Both called for assistance, but their 
cries were immediately stopped; they were 
placed on horseback. In a few minutes they 
were moving off through the forest, at a rapid 
rate, in the direction of Boonesborough. Monon 
bore her fate with stoical firmness ; but Rosalthe 
was less resigned, and sighed for the gentler 
captivity of Star-Light, from which she was be- 
ing conveyed, to a condition which might prove 
a thousand times more wretched. 

On the way Du Quesne informed her that a 
small party which had accompanied him to the 
Cherokee village, had been attacked on the pre- 
vious day by Simon Kenton and young Nor- 
wood ; the fellows, he said, who had officiously 
interfered with his affairs on several occasions. 
Some of his faithful allies, he added, had been 
slain, and a prisoner of much importance set at 
liberty. To punish such an audacious outrage, 
he had instantly despatched a messenger to 
Boonesborough for a larger party, which would 
pursue the offenders until they overtook them, 
when strict-justice would be.meted out. 

He then referred to his imprisonment at the 
station, attributing the same to the agency of 
Allan, who had artfully contrived to poison the 
minds of his friends against him. In the most 
unequivocal terms he vowed the destruction of 
Norwood. His escape, he averred, was a thing 
impossible, when it was considered how many 
warriors he could let loose uponhim. The wilds 
of Kentucky were not large enough to admit of 
his hiding himself away from his wrath. He 
would send so many savages after him, that they 
would be as numerous as the trees of the forest, 
providing the party he had already despatched 

did not succeed. 

These menaces Rosalthe was obliged to hear 
in silence, and it added not a little to her unhap- 
piness to think that Allan might soon be in the 
power of her persecutor. 

“ How mutable are things human !” thought 
Rosalthe, as she pursued the way towards the 
fated station. ‘‘How uncertain is the fature! 
how weary the journey of life, when circumstan- 
ces conspire against us. Yesterday elated with 
hope, to-day cast down with despair !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE TREATY. 


Tue maiden approached the station, and Rey- 
nolds and Joel Logsten hastened to open the 
postern for her admittance. It was Innis Mc- 
Kee; she entered, pale and agitated, and asked 
to be conducted to Captain Boone. Elizabeth, 
who had hastened to meet her, took ‘her kindly 
by the hand and led her into the block-house. 

“ This is Captain Boone,” said Lis#ie: rie 

“ Let me breathe a moment; I am .€xcited 
my heart beats very fast,” replied Innis. 

“No wonder,” said Joel. “It’s a mystery to 
me how you managed to get here alive.” 

“T have come to speak about the treaty pro- 
posed by Captain Du Quesne, Girty and oth- 
ers,” said Innis, when she had grown somewhat 
calmer. 

“Then you were sent here?” returned Boone, 
quickly. 

“No, no! I came of my own accord,” an- 
swered Innis, earnestly. 

“ And for what purpose, young woman ?” in- 
quired the captain. 

“To save you all from destruction ; the treaty 
talked of, is but a trap to destroy you. If you 
go ont from the fort, you will never come back ; 
you will be seized and perh~ps slain on the spot !” 


added Innis, with increasing fervor. 


“Who are you?” asked the captain, in a 
more kindly tone. 

The young girl hesitated, and then covering 
her face with her hands, replied : 

“ My name is Innis McKee.” 

“ That’s unfortunit !”’ muttered Joel to himself. 

“And you have risked your life to tell us 
this!” exclaimed Elizabeth, embracing Innis 
warmly. 

“ Ah, what is life tome!” she replied. “ What 
pleasant hopes does it hold out ?” 

“Sure enough,” added Joel, in the same 
tone, “ with such a father!” 

“Be silent, Joel,” said the captain. ‘“ Now, 
Miss McKee, be good enongh to tell us the par- 
ticulars of this plot; and in doing so, you need 
not implicate your father unless you choose.” 

“ Alas, sir, why should I attempt to conceal 


what is so well known ? erfidy of my father 
fills me with shame. The plot is simply this: 
when you go out to make terms with Du Quesne, 


you will be seized and not wed to return to 
the fort. A large party of warriors will surround 
you, and effectually cut off retreat. The princi- 
pal men being captured, the station will be greatly 
weakened and forced to surrender, when a hor- 
rible scene of butchery will follow. Knowing 
this, I have hastened hither, in order to prevent 
a catastrophe so dreadful.” 

“ You have acted nobly, and all these helpless 
women and children will thank you; and not 
they only, but these gallant men, who are their 
natural defenders,” said Boone, feelingly. 

“Do you know anything of the two young 
women who were carried away by Girty ?” asked 
Joel. 

“T have seen them,” returned Innis. 

“What is their condition?” inquired Mr. 
Fleming, anxiously. 

“Why do you ask their condition, when you 
know into whose hands they have fallen ?” asked 
Innis, quickly. 

“Too true! too true!” exclaimed Fleming, 
turning aside to hide a tear that glistened in his 
eye. 

“ Alas, my child! my child!” cried Mrs. 
Fleming. 

Captain Boone sighed, and pressed his hand 
to his brow. 

“Do not give way to despondency,” said Mrs. 
Boone. “ This is no time to weep for the dead, 
or grieve for the living! Let us think only of 
the general good. Have I not cause of sorrow, 
also? Could I not weep with you all? Hath 
not the hand of death touched me ?” 


“‘ Cheer up, wife—cheer up! trust in Him who 
doth not willingly afflict us,” said Fleming, in a 
calmer voice. 

“Perhaps somethin’ can be done to liberate 
the gals,” added Joel, thoughtfully. 

“ think so,” replied Innis. 

“ This affair of the treaty must first be attend- 
ed to,” resumed Boone, recovering his wonted 
serenity of expression. 

“Let us hear your opinion,” said Mr. Alston. 

“ Knowing as we do their intentions, I think 
we may safely meet them, under certain condi- 
tions.” 

“Name them,” said Fleming. 

“Send them word that we will meet them 
sixty yards from the block-house.” 

“ Go on,” added Alston. 

“In the block-house we will station our sharp- 
est shooters. If they attempt to seize us, let 
them shoot down the first who lifts a hand.” 

“ Very good,” said Logston. 

“They'll object to meeting you within sixty 
yards of the fort,” said Reynolds. 

“Then we will not attempt to treat with 
them,” returned the pioneer. 

“ If they should accede te this, who will go?” 
asked Mr. Fleming. 

“TJ will, for one,” replied the captain. 

“ And I, for another,” said Fleming. 

“T’ll go, for a third,” added Logston. 

“No more will be necessary,” said Boone. 
“Now the next question to be decided is, when 
shall we meet them *” 

“ To-morrow morning,” said Reynolds, “ for, 
by putting it off till that time, we may have a 
more quiet night, and obtain some rest.” 

“The idea is a happy one,” rejoined Mr. 
Alston. 

“ Mr. Reynolds, take a white flag, mount to 
the top of one of the cabins, and tell them we 
will meet them to-morrow morning early, in or- 
der to fix the terms of a treaty,” added Boone. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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Minister of Nepaul, during his 
stay at Patna. The exploit 
in riding to the sam- 
mit of a large masonry gran- 
ary on the back of a hill pon 
which animals are famous for 
their and a 
more trying experiment, both 
2. the rider’s nerves and to 
pony’s paces can scarcel, 
be conceived; the height of 
the dome is about two hundred 
feet, with two most peculiarly 
awkward and rous stair- 
cases leading to summit. 
This granary ten the first of 
an inter es proposed to 
be built at all the princi 
towns in the province of 
har, in order to avert famine 
and want during the years of 
excessive drought ; occa- 
sion of its being built was the 
dreadful famine of A.D. 1770, 
when nearly one-third of the 
lation of Behar was swept 
away—men eating men, and 
mo their children. 
prevented the completion of 
the intended series of these 
aries, does not appear. 
ortunately, since A.D. 1770, 
no such famine has again oc- 
curred in Behar. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. 

There are two points in 
which it is seldom equalled, 
never excelled—the classic 
chasteness and delicacy of the 
features, and the smallness and 
exquisite symmetry of the ex- 
tretities. latter re- 
spect they are singularly fortu- 
nate. I have seldom seen one, delicately brought up, who had 
not a fine hand. The feet are also generally very small and ex- 
quisitely moulded, particularly those of a Maryland girl; who, 
well aware of their attractiveness, has a thousand little coquetish 
ways of her own of temptingly exhibiting them. That in which 
the American women are most deficient is in roundness of figure. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that well-rounded forms are not to 
be found in America. hilst this is the characteristic of English 
beauty, it is not so prominent a feature in America, In New 
England, in the mountainous districts of Pennsylvania and - 
land, and in the central valley of Virginia, the female form is, 
generally speaking, as well rounded and developed as it is here ; 
whilst a New England complexion is, in nine cases out of ten, a 
match for an English one. This, however, cannot be said of the 
American women as a class. They are, in a majority of cases, 
over-delicate and languid,—a defect chiefly superinduced by their 
want of exercise. An English girl will go through as much exer- 
cise in a forenoon, without dreaming of fatigue, as an American 
will in a day, and be overcome by exertion. It is also true that 
American is more evanescent than English beauty, particularly in 
the south, where it seems to fade ere it has well bloomed. But it 
is much more lasting in the north and northeast,—a remark which 
will apply to the le region north of the Potomac and east of 
the mand and I have known instances,of Philadelphia beauty as 
lovely and enduring as any that our own hardy climate can 
produce.—Mackay’s Western World. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI BOATMEN. 
The “ Alligators”—the boatmen of the Mississippi—were a 
~ the transient population of New Orleans, about whom I 
ad long felt a curiosity. In story and in common parlance, they 
occupy somewhat the position as to the West, that the Bedouin 
Arabs do to the East,—though, with a home three thousand miles 
long, and with a life which compels them to “ combine the accom- 
plishments of the sailor, the whaleman, the backwoodsman and 
the Yankee,” they are vastly superior to those mere mounted loaf- 
ers of the desert. Probably no vocation in the world so taxes 
every kind of bodily dexterity, so disciplines the courage, so calls 
upon the sharpness of the wits. Their constitutions are not only 
subjected to the changes of all climates, but their intercourse is 
with the inhabitants of all latitudes. They vibrate between the 
icicle and the sugar-cane, familiarized on the way with every vari- 
ety of produce, of soil, of merchandize and of character. They 
eat anything, toil anyhow, sleep anywhere. The particular neigh- 
borhood to which any of them is responsible for character—the 
spot in the wilderness where his chimney smokes and his wife 
waits for him—are trifles lost in the vastness of his range. His 
credit is the — of his visible purse, his reputation the length 
of his visible shadow. From the overlapping reciprocities and 
influences that sustain other men, he is completely isolated. His 
strength is in what he can show, what he can do, what he has got, 
and what he is—for the moment. He depends wholly and habitu- 
ally on himself.—N. P. Willis. 


NEW GAME, REGATTA. 
This pm a fine represen- 
tation of which is given below, 
is played with dice, on a piece 
of painted canvass, three or 
four feet square, representing 
the sea, placed upon a table, 
and a as in the en- 
graving. guard-shi 
should be from te 
inches long; breadth in pro- 
rtion ; the hulls of the yachts, 
m two to two and a half 
inches, cast in brass or lead; 
and the lighthouse of wood, 
three or four inches in height. 
When the stakes are 
upon, and the pool made, each 
member must then select his 
yacht, and enter her at the 
starting-buoy. All the - 
ers must then throw; the 
highest thrower, with the letter 
A marked on his die, superin- 
tends the game, and is to be 
styled Admiral, and may or 
may not enter a yacht; but if 
he should enter one, he com- 
mences, unless he be a gallant 
Admiral, when he allows the 
ladies to commence. If the 
letters G-S should turn up, 
every one in the fleet pays one 
counter to (pool) guard-ship. 
If the letter A rah. up, ooaly 
one pays to the Admiral. But 
if the letter F turn with any of 
the above letters, it is vice versa, 
viz.: G-S, all pay one to the 
guard-ship ; A, all pay one to 
Admiral; G-S and F, - 
ship pays one all round the 
fleet; A and F, Admiral pays 
one all round the fleet. The 
Admiral must keep all the 
counters he receives from the 
fleet separate from his own; 
for,should his yacht be wrecked 
on the lighthouse rock (81,82), 
he has to give them all up to 
the possessor of the leading yacht, who then becomes Admiral, 
and remains so until the end of the game, unless he also gets 
wrecked. Any yacht running aground on the sandbank (31, 32, 
33), not only pays half stakes, but goes back ten. Any yacht get- 
ting on the lighthouse rock (81, 82) must withdraw from the game, 
as wrecked. The yacht that first reaches the buoy marked 100 
— the pool. All yachts that pass the lighthouse are to throw 
ut with one die. reaching the winning buoy, the number 
thrown must amount exactly to 100. This amusement, like all 
other games, may be made subservient to the purposes of chance 
and skill. It is somewhat singular that the world has never out- 
grown such a propensity. It was so in ancient times. Among 
the amusements of most nations, games of chance have ever held 
an important place, and are undoubtedly of very ancient — 
The invention of dice is attributed to the Greek Palamedes; that 
of chess to the people of India. Both games were known to the 
Greeks and Romans. The games of mixed chance and skill are 
also of early origin. These were known to the Romans, but they 
were ey gd attached to games of chance, although they were 
prohibited by law, and the players reputed infamous. The ancient 
Germans, according to the description of Tacitus, were passion- 
ately devoted to gaming. Cards are of modefifinvention; and 
the games at cards are some of them purely games of chance, 
others of chance and skill combined. The laws of some countries 
— gaming; those of France, and some other countries of 
urope, license gaming-houses. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. ] 
A DOMESTIC WILE. 


BY ALICE CAREY. - 


“ "Tis yon, my leve, I knew that bel)! 
How chilly you must be ;” 

“ Bring up the recking-chair, Esteil,”’ 
* Kate, hurry on the tea.” 


How glad Iam!” “ Now make haste, Kate, 
And have things nice—d’ you hear? 

Use the new China and the plate 
As if six guests were here.”’ 


“ Be sure the toast’s an even brown—” 
“ My love, you like it so? 

What news is stirring down im town?” 
* Estell, jast ran below, 


“ And tell the girl she may prepare 
Some oysters and prunes, 

(We ’ve had of late such wretehed fare), 
And te rub up the spoons.” 


“ Katee! a tidier table-cloth, 
And not the ome we ’ve had, 

All stained with eofiee and with broth, “ 
It really was too bad. 


“ Twist prettily the napkins up, 
And 0, for mercy-sakes, 

Don’t, Katy, call us down to sup, 
Until you're baking cakes. 


“'D’ you say what news there was? Now there! 
She ’s gone, and I forgot 

To have her earry back your ebair; 
You miss it, do you not? 


* Dear, I’ve been mending up your clothes, 
Tryimg to care for all 

Your little wants—how hard it blows! 
Just hand me that ol@ shaw). 


“ Not wrong-tiie-out—no matter, sweet— 
It looks so old and poor, 

I hate to wear it in the street 
Another time, I’m sure. 


“ Shopping to-day—({but you ’re asleep), 
Buying shirts and things, you know, 
I saw a cashmere—0O, so cheap !— 
That weuld become me so.” 


Poor man, he heard the supper cook, 
He thought the shirts were new, 
And, taking out his pocket-book, 
He muttered—“ Will that do?” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Watrer THINGTON was in truth a hypochondriac. At 
the age of twefity-one he had come into possession of an immense 
fortune, and at the age of twenty-five he found himself one of the 
most miserable fellows in existence. Every source of amuse; 
ment that New York could afford, had been drained to its dregs, 
and even the gaming-table had begun to draw its fatal shroud 
around the youthful millionaire; but all could not arouse his 
spirits from the deep slough of despond into which they had 
become plunged. In his bosom he had cherished the feeling that 
he was doomed to irredeemable melancholy, and though he en- 
deavored by all the means in his power to throw off or submerge 
the complaint, yet it stuck to him with the tenacity of a leech. 
Day by day did he grow more and more melancholy,—the bloom 
had faded from his cheek—the blood began to course sluggishly 
through his veins, and he actually entertained the idea that the 
gates of the grave alone could shut out his wasting malady. The 
gaudy butterflies of fashion fluttered around him, but he derived 
no plessure in their company. The scheming misses and the 
flashing belles hovered about him with their flatteries and their 
smiles, but he turned from them in loathing. 

It was in the middle of the forenoon, that young Worthington 
was stretched out upon his damask lounge, gazing vacantly at a 
spider that was industriously at work over his head, while in his 
right hand he held a volume of Byron’s works, open, and turned 
bottom-side up. He was in this position when old Dr. Pottsdam 
entered, but in a moment more he arose lazily to a sitting posi- 
tion, and languidly held out his left hand for the visitor to shake. 

“ Doctor, I’m glad to see you,” said the hypochondriac, “and 
I hope you'll be able to do something for me. I shan’t live long 
in this way.” 

“Then why do you stay here in the city ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Because I’ve nowhere else to go.” 

“ But why don’t you travel ?” 

“T’ve travelled all over the country,—what more —_ you 
ask q” 

“Go to Europe.” 

“ A voyage across the Atlantic would kill me outright.” 

“ Then go into business,” 

** There’s no need of it—and I can’t bear it.” 

“ Then there’s only one reso :rce.” 

“ Ah,—name it.” 

Marry.” 

hateful to me.” 


“ Such women as you have associated with, I grant. I don’t 
mean for you to marry a load of silks, sating, jewelry and red 
paint,—go and find a real woman.” 

“That would be wicked, td curse a lovely | female with my 
deadening presence. No, doctor, I wont marry.” 

“ Then,” said the doctor, in a somewhat es tone, “‘ what 
in heaven’s name, would you do?” 

“ Give me something to cure me.” 

“ physic you.” 

“J don’t care for that, so that you can cure me. The tooth- 
ache, the ear-ache, the cholera—anything, would be preferable 
to this everlasting deluge of darkness that’s rolling over my 
heart.” 

For five minutes Dr. Pottsdam sat and reflected. At the end 
of that time, a half-hidden smile passed over his face, and a pecu- 
liar twinkle played in his sharp gray eyes. 

“ Worthington,” said he, “I can’t cure yon.” 

“ Then go to the ——.” 

“Stop,” interrupted the doctor. 
though.” 

“ Egad! that’s good. Send him along.” 

“ But you'll have to go to him.” 

“ Where is he ?”’ 

“A hundred miles from here, just beyond the Catskill 
mountains.” 

“I should die on the way.” 

“No, you wont. There lives one old Doctor Forbush there, 
and I sincerely believe he can cure you. In short, I’ll warrant a 
cure. Say you'll go, and in six months from now, you shall be a 
well man.” 

« Just tell me how I shall have to travel.” 

“Take the steamer as far as Catskill, and from there you’ll 
take a first-rate stage-coach.” 

“Doctor Pottsdam,” exclaimed young Worthington, in a like 
manner as a drowning man would catch at a straw, “I'll go. But 
remember, you say this Forbush can cure me.” 

]’ll stake my reputation on it.” 

“Then I’ll start to-morrow.” 

“Not till day after to-morrow, and then I will give you letters 
to him. Just make yourself as comfortable as possible till that 
time, and then you shall be off.” 

“ Comfortable as a dying convict,” uttered Worthington, sink- 
ing back once more at full length upon his lounge. “ But I’ll try 
to live through it. Good day, doctor.” 


“1 know of a man who can, 


In due time, the poor hypochondriac found himself sailing up 
the Hudson. The journey was tedious and monotonous enough 
to one like him; but by spreading himself in his berth on board 
the steamboat, and securing a seat in the stage where he could lay 
out at full length, he managed to reach the dwelling of Dr. For- 
bush in a living condition. The old doctor was expecting his 
patient, and with a volume of smiles he assisted him into the 
house, where everything was prepared for his reception. 

“ Anything in particular that you’d like for supper?” asked the 
doctor, after Worthington had’ disposed of himself upon three 
chairs and a pillow. 

“T saw some little chickens running around in the yard. I 
wish you’d catch one of them and broil it. Butter it well, and 
let me have a dry toast with it.” 

A smile passed over the old doctor’s face, but without any 
remark, he went to obey the wish of his patient, and in half an 
hour the hypochondriac was seated before the dish he had named. 
Travelling had somewhat sharpened his appetite, and he ate more 
heartily than he had done before for months. 

When Worthington expressed his desire to retire, the doctor 
took a lamp and led the way up stairs. The room into which 
the young man was ushered, was at the front of the house; a 
plain carpet covered the floor, the furniture was simple and neat, 
a small book-case hung against the wall, and the bed, covered 
with its snowy clothing, was canopied by light dimity curtains, 
and bore a tempting aspect to the weary traveller. 

The next morning Walter Worthington arose from his bed, 
but he felt weak and sick, and at noon he retired again, and on 
the morning following that, he felt utterly unable to get up. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ I’m worse.” 

“Your constitution is weaker, I admit,” returned Forbush, 
“but you’ll soon get over that, and at the same time you'll be 
recovering from”your strange malady. Your journey hither has 
somewhat upset you” 

“I knew it would, and I told Pottsdam so,” uttered Worthing- 
ton, as he turned heavily on his pillow. ‘“ But I wont die if I 
ean help it.” 

“ Another day passed, and Walter Worthington was utterly 
unable to sit up mm his bed. There was no pain in his system, 
nor did he feel much sickness at the stomach—but a general 
debility, a total weakness, and utter want of appetite had pos- 
sessed him. The doctor examined his tongue, felt his pulse, and 
then told him that he should have a nurse, and that with care he 
would soon be well. Had the invalid been stronger, he might 
have cursed the doctor and cursed the journey, but he was too 
weak to feel any such emotions, and with a commendable docility 
he resigned himself to his fate. 

That forenoon the promised nurse was introduced to him, under 
the simple, musical name of Mary Holworth. She was some- 
where about nineteen, light and graceful asa fairy, with a face 
radiant and lovely, all beaming with smiles and roguish dimples, 
her hair flowing in soft, sunlit curls, and her eyes.of. that pecu- 
liarly rich hazel that seems a bottomless fount of melting, spark- 
ling light. The patient was startled to new life for a moment by 
sank back upon his pillow, and 


gazed at her with a half-vacant, meaningless look, as she moved 
about the room. Walter was directed to request the presence of 
the doctor or one of his students whenever he desired, and thus 
were matters arranged for his treatment. 

A week passed away, but the invalid grew no stronger. Mary 
almost anticipated his every wish, as with the care and tenderness 
of a sister she hovered about his conch. The light of her happy 
smiles, and the music of her sweet voice, made a little paradise of 
that sick chamber, and at length Walter seemed to notice it, for 
when, after an absence of thalf an hour, she would re-enter the 
room, his countenance would brighten up, and a soft look of grat- 
itude would beam forth from his eyes. 

“‘ Mary,” said he one day, after he had become able, by the aid 
of a bolster and two pillows, to retain a sitting position, “ methinks 
one with such a sweet voice as yours should be able to sing.” 

“©, I can sing, sir. Would it please you to hear me ?”’ 

“ By heavens !” exclaimed the invalid, with more earnestness 
than he had evinced for weeks, “you are the first woman I ever 
saw who didn’t have a cold when music was on the docket.” 


“Tt must be a strange fatality indeed that imparts colds so 
easily,” returned Mary, with a smile. “It appears to me that I 
should not wish to hear one sing who had a very bad cold; and, 
on the other hand, if they pretended to have colds when they had 
them not, the palpable falsehood would make their music distaste- 
ful. But if you would like a little music, sir, I will get my 


“ Get it, and sing to me,” said Walter, and after she had gone, 
he murmured to himself : 

“May I never get off from this bed, if that isn’t the first sensi- 
ble girl I ever saw,” and so saying he fell into a fit of deep 
meditation. 

Ina few minutes Mary returned with her harp, and having 
swept her fingers over the strings for a moment, she began to 
warble forth a sweet song. The rich melody of her voice filled 
the room with its melting cadence, until it seemed to the sick man 
as though he dwelt in an atmosphere of celestial music. 

“More! more! Sing again,” he murmured, as the maiden 
ended her song. 

Again and again she sang, and when at length she laid her 
harp aside, Walter regarded her with such a strange look, thas 
she blushed and turned away towards the window. 

“ Mary,” said the young man, “ you must sing to me often. 
You will, wont you ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, in a half-hushed voice,—“ I will either sing 
for you or read to you, for Doctor Forbush says it would help 
to relieve your mind.” 

“Never mind Doctor Forbush. You must sing and read be- 
cause J want you to. Now sit you down by my side and read to 
me. Let it be from Byron.” 

“T will read to you from Gray, or Beattie, or Buras, but I don’t 
like Byron.” 

“ Don’t like Byron? And why not ?” 

‘Simply because he falsifies humanity, and maligns the better 
principles of humarf action. He does not write of the human 
heart as it beats in love and sympathy, but he portrays it as it 
beat in his own unfortunate bosom. I will read you something 
better.” 

Mary went to the book-case and returned with a volume of 
Goldsmith’s works, from which she read that beautiful gem of 
literature, “‘ The Deserted Village.” ‘The same voice that had 
sang so sweetly, read equally as well, and Walter drank in every 
word, as it fell from her lips, and a feeling, such as he had never 
before experienced, began to creep over his soul. 

Thus passed the time for another week. Walter was not yet 
able to get out of his room, nor could he sit up for any length of 
time. Mary sang and read—then read and sang,—and when 
she would read or sing no more, she would laugh and talk, or 
talk and look serious, just as the case might be, for she possessed 
a most happy faculty of sympathizing with all her patient’s 

moods. 


Nearly a month had elapsed since Walter Worthington had 
been confined to his bed, when he found himself able to sit up in 
his chair all the day long, and at length old Dr. Forbush told him 
that he might walk out in the garden. He received the permis- 
sion with pleasure, but he first made Mary Holworth consent to 
accompany him, The sweet flowers and the fragrant air lent an 
invigorating influence to his system and to his mind, and nature 
had never before appeared so attractive and so lovely. His 
strength was not sufficient for a long walk, and at the end of half 
an hour he returned to his room. Mary arranged a few things 
about the apartment, replaced the books in the case, and then 
turning to the invalid she said, in a tone made tremulous by some 
emotion she could not suppress : 

“Mr. Worthington, you are now so far recovered that my ser- 
vices will be of no further need, and I will return to my own 
dwelling. Since I have been with you, I have endeavored to do 
all that lay in my power for your comfort, and I trast that I have 
so far succeeded that when you call my image to your mind, it 
will be with a grateful remembrance. Adieu, sir, and may health 
soon give you all its blessings.” 

“ But you are not surely going to leave me,” uttered Walter, 
to whose mind such a result of his returning strength had not 
occurred. 

“ Cortainly, I must, sir. I can help you no more.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said the young man, as the maiden turned 
towards the door, and as he spoke he bent his head in earnest 
thenght. At length he raised his eyes, and a change had come 
over his pale face. 

“Mary,” said he, in a soft, low tone, “ come here and sit for a 
moment by my side.” 
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Tremblingly she obeyed, and Walter took one of her fair hands 
in his own. 


“ You say you can be of no further service to me,” he con- 


tinued, gazing ardently into her sweet face. “You can be of 
service to me through life. Now be honest, Mary,—tell me the 
truth. My heart has learned to live a new life in your presence, 
and I fear that in your absence it would sink back again to its 
former darkness. Mary, I cannot part with you now, for you are 
the first earthly thing I have loved for years. I do love you, and 
if you can love me in return, and be my wife, be honest, and tell 
me so.” 

“Indeed,” replied Mary, while her hand trembled violently in 
its voluntary prison, “‘ I should have time to think of this.” 

“No, no, Mary,—the heart does not take its impulses of love 
from long thought. You can tell me now, and then I shall be 
happier. ©, I know you love me. You would not have been so 
kind, so faithful,—you would not have chained my heart with 
your music and your pure thoughts—and your hand would not 
tremble so, nor would your cheek burn with that bright glow,— 
nor would that tear stand thus upon your eyelid, if you did not 
love me. You do love me, Mary,—come, tell me so at once.” 

“You have guessed my secret,” murmured Mary, and as she 
spoke, she laid her head upon young Worthington’s bosom 

“ And you will not leave me ?” 

“I must go now, but I will come back again.” 


“Mr. Worthington, here are two letters from New York,” said 
Dr. Forbush, as he entered the room where Walter and Mary 
were sitting. 

The young man took them, and breaking the seal of the first, 
he read as follows : 


“Mr. Watter Worrutneton :—Sir,—Excuse me for the 
painful intelligence I have to communicate. The banker in whose 
hands your funds were placed has failed. The late panic caused 
a run upon his banking house, and ere he could redeem himself 
he had sunk all. Nota cent has he to pay over, or if he has, it 

. ‘would hardly pay the trouble of getting it. You have of course 
learned ere this of the fearful conflagration that has visited our 
% cuy, and you probably know that your extensive block of build- 
ings is in ashes. The insurance policies expired a month ago, so 
that there is a total loss. The land, however, is still left, and I 
await your orders with respect to the matter, or, if you desire it, 

I will come on and see you. 

Yours truly, 

James Fessenpon, Agent. 

New York, June —, 18—.” 


“ Well,” uttered the young man, after he had read the letter 
through the third time, “that’s a good beginning, at all events. 
Read it, Mary, while I see what old Pottsdam has to say, for this 

superscription looks wonderfully like his scrawling.” 

Mary took the proffered letter, while Walter opened the second, 
and read as follows : 


“ New York, June —, 18—. 
Dear Watrer :—You will see by your agent’s letter how you 
are situated. I have made all necessary examinations, and you 
will come out in the end the owner of about eight thousand dol- 
lars, which can be sent on to you, for, if you will take my advice, 
you will not throw yourself into the whirl of city life for the pres- 
@at. There is a splendid farm and accompanying mansion in the 
town where you are stopping, that can be purchased for six or 
seven thousand dollars, and if your fancy would lead you to like 
it, Dr. Forbush will aid you in obtaining it. You had better 
send for Mr. Fessendon, however, and consult with him, for in 

your present state you would not run the risk of coming here. 
Yours, as ever, 
Joram PorrspaM.” 


“ Well, what do you think of that, Mary?” asked the young 
man, as he saw that she had read the letter. 

“Tis surély a heavy loss,” returned she, not a little surprised 

, at the utter coolness of her companion. 

“Do you feel its loss, Mary?” asked Walter, in a meaning 
tone. 

“In so far as it may make you unhappy,—no farther, for now 
I can better prove my love by helping you on through life.” 

“ Then, thank God ’tis gone,” exclaimed the young man, as 
he clasped the fair girl to his bosom. “I never derived one mo- 
ment’s happiness from its possession, and { shall not mourn now 
that it is gone. Dr. Pottsdam tells me in his letter that I have 
yet some eight thousand dollars left, and that there is a good 
place here which I can buy. The crowded city has been the scene 
of all my miseries, and this quiet village has been the scene of all 
my happiness. Here will I stay. You are an orphan, and I am 
the same, and together we will choose us a home and be happy ; 
will we not, Mary?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 


Mr. Fessendon came on, and deposited in the hands of Walter 


Worthington eight thousand three hundred dollars, the full amount — 


he held in his hands, and with it the young man purchased the 
place to which reference has been made. It was a pretty spot, 
located upon the banks of a lovely stream, and within the walls 
of its neat dwelling, young Worthington was united to his sweet 
Mary. 

. A year passed away, and to Walter and Mary had been given 
a sweet child—a little blue-eyed boy. It was at the close ofa 
pleasapt day,— Worthington and his young wife were seated in 
their comfortable parlor, when the door of the apartment was 


unceremoniously pushed open, and the jolly face of old Dr. Potts- 
dam appeared at the entrance. Both Walter and his wife sprang 
forward to bid the old. man a weleome, and ere long he was seated 
and engaged in a spirited conversation. 

“Mary,” said Walter, as a legitimate idea seemed for the first 
time to cross his mind, “I was not aware that you were acquainted 
with my old friend.” 

“O, yes,—he was my father’s best friend. I have known him 
long. It was he that made me promise to attend you in your 


| sickness, though I dreamed little then what was to have been the 


result.” 

~ “Yes, yes, Walter,” said old Pottsdam, while a merry twinkle 
played in his gray eyes, “she loved me before she loved you, and 
if she has not told you about it, it is because I made her promise 


not to. But tell me, my boy, have you been thoroughly cared of 


“ There’s none of it left ?” i 

“Not a shade.” 

“ And you do not now hate all mankind ?” 

“ Doctor, if you love me, don’t mention that again, for it makes 
me feel how miserable I might have continued.” 

“ And you would not sigh for the wealth you have lost?” 

“See what treasures I have gained,” uttered Walter, as he 
drew his wife to his bosom, and pointed to the cradle, where slept 
his darling boy. 

“ Then, my boy, you really love life, and find joy and happiness 
in living ?” 

“Yes, yes, my old friend, and every night and morning I 
thank God for it all.” ‘ 

For several moments the old doctor remained silent, but there 
was a succession of strange emotions visible upon his counte- 
nance, and at length he placed his hand in his bosom, and taking 
therefrom a sealed packet, he handed it to his young friend. 

“Dr. Pottsdam, what is this?” uttered Walter, as he gazed in 
astonishment upon the contents of the package. 

“Tf you examine it, you will find it to be bank notes to the 
amount of five hundred thousand dollars.” 

“I do not comprehend this, sir.” 

“It is simply the money due you from the various insurance 
offices at which your buildings were insured, together with rents 
due, some cash which Fessendon had on hand, and the accumu- 
lation of interest.” 

“ But my policies had expired.” 

“ And did you think Fessendon such a fool as not to have them 
renewed? But here is another package.” 

As the old man spoke, he placed a second parcel in Walter’s 
hands, remarking, as he did so: 

“ There are notes, bonds, deeds, mortgages and certificates, to 
the amount of half a million more. They are from your old 
banker.” 

“But my banker failed,” murmured Walter, now utterly 
astounded. 

“ So he did, but Fessendon looked out for your affairs ere the 
blow fell,” returned Dr. Pottsdam, and then taking the young 
man’s hand in his own he-continued : 


“Come, Walter,—I will now clear up this affair at once. That 
dreadful malady that affected you—dreadful in its very snake-like 
insidiousness—had taken such a hold upon you that no common 
measures could have removed it, and under its influence you 
might now have been in your grave. You knew nothitig of your 
pecuniary affairs, and you cared less, and a less honest man than 
your agent might have robbed you of half a million of dollars, 
and you would not have known it. I found that all the means 
within my direct power had failed to restore your lost balance of 
mind, and as a last expedient I resolved to send you down here. 
I wrote to Forbush, minutely explaining your case, and giving 
him exact modes for your treatment. One great source of hope 
was in being able to bend your heart to some legitimate affection, 
and I knew of no one better calculated for this than this same 
little fairy that you now call your wife. She knew not the end I 
had in view, nor did she dream of nursing you more than a week 
at the furthest, but the same means that made you sick was able 
to keep you so. That little chicken that you ate for your supper 
on the first night of your arrival, contained the seeds of your sub- 
sequent weakness, placed there by my instructions, and the same 
weakening potion was continued to you for three weeks. At 
length Forbush discovered, not only that Mary was beginning to 
love her patient, but that you were also beginning to love your 
nurse, and the result was certainly very natural. As soon as 
this became apparent, your medicine was discontinued, and you 
were allowed to recover. You arose from your bed, little dream- 
ing that every grain of medicine you had taken had been admin- 
istered for the very purpose of making you sick, and in your 
ignorance you blessed God and the doctor that you had recovered. 
The kind heart and the sweet smiles of Mary had done their 
work, for they had dragged your own heart up to something like 
joy; but yet I dared not trust you back amid your old scenes till 
you had learned something of real life, and as soon as I became 
convinced that you would make Mary your wife, the work was 
easy. I reédlved to practise a wholesale deception upon you in 
order to throw you for a time back upon your own resources. and 


_your unpardongble ignorance of your own pecuniary affairs ren- 


dered this an easy matter, for your faithful agent at once joined 
me in the plot. Time fied on, and I saw that my plans had suc- 
ceeded even better than I had hoped, for you were completely 
happy. Then, when God gave you this sweet child, and you 
had leged it as the object of your future care and tender regard, 
I knew that the Hyrrocnonpriac was most perfectly cured. 


Walter, my course of treatment has been somewhat harsh, but I 


trust that the loving smile of your fond wife, and the sweet face 
of your innocent babe, will speak pardon for what I have done.” 

A moment Walter gazed into the face of his old friend, and, as 
a full comprehension of the affair rested in his mind, he sank upon 
his knees and grasped his preserver by the hand. 

“ Kindest, best of friends,” he uttered, “I cannot speak my 
thanks in words. I see it all, I see it all, and may Heaven bless 
you for what you have done. My dear wife loves you now, and 
my child shall be taught to bless you.” 

“ There,” murmured the old man, as he put Mary’s arms away 
from his neck, and raised Walter from his knees, “Ict us all 
thank God for what we enjoy, and at the same time remember 
the simple fact, that there are none more miserable than they who 
see nothing on earth worth living for and loving.” 

Long years have passed away, and Walter Worthington and 
his wife are grown old ; but their lives have been made happy and 
peaceful, for they have spread ivy about them on all hands,— 
their children honor them for.their bright example, and their 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HAPPY HOURS, 


BY OWEN G. WAREERH. 


I only count the happy hours, 
Moments with pleasure rife, 

Seasons that bloom with joyous flowers, 
For these are all of life. 

I soon forget the troubles past, 
Nor future ones would borrow ; 

My pains behind my back [ cast, 
I would not hoard my sorrow. 


An hour of pleasure more is worth 
Than months consumed in tears ; 
Even moments to such joys give birth, 
They live and grow to years. 
The darkness is a blank to me, 

I only see the light ; 
And thus in joyous memory, 
Existence all is bright. 


Give me the light, although it be 
The twilight of the past ; 
Better one ray the soul should see, 
Than gloom be on it cast. 
Thus count I but my happy hours, 
Nor think of cares or strife ; 
Spring, blooming fresh with fragrant flowers, 
Shall be my only life. 


+ > 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 


RANDOM PEARLS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


—— To conceal a fault by a lie, has been said to be substituting 
a hole for a stain. 

—— Do you wish to learn how to give anything? then fancy 
yourself in the place of the receiver. 

—— Were absolute perfection enthroned, courtiers would cer- 
tainly discover some way to flatter it. 

—— The idle should not be classed among thei ; they 
are a sort of dead men who can’t be buried. 

—— The soul of liberty is the love of law, says the German 
philosopher Klopstock. A truly noble sentiment. 

— No one is obliged to think beyond his lights, and we never 
leave good sense behind, till we wish to get beyond it. 

— “If,” says Pythagoras, ‘you receive the hospitality of a 
friend, and if, in the frequent interviews to which this relation 
gives birth, you hear this friend call his daughter the most beau- 
tifal of girls, beware of comparing yours to his. Comparisons are 
fatal to friendship.” 

—— We live in the midst of an infinity of pleasures and disap- 
pointments, with senses capable of being touched by the former 
and wounded by the latter. A little reason will cause us to enjoy 
the good as gently as possible, and to accommodate ourselves to 
the evil as well as we can. 

—— The last words of Pestalozzi were: “Let me be buried 
under the spout of the sch@@house, and let my name only be in- 
scribed upon the stone which covers me. When the drops which 
fall from heaven shall have worn it half away, they gill show 
themselves more just to my memory than they have been during 
my life.” 

—— It.does not depend upon yourself to free your life from all 
suffering ; but it will depend upon yourself to raise your heart 
from all despair. However opposed to your tastes it may appear, 
it will not always be vouchsafed to you to change the position 
which Heaven has placed you in; but you may always, by the 
help of your reason, resign yourself to your lot. 

—— Not only does the health of mankind depend much upon 
their cleanliness, but cleanliness is one of the principles of their 
activity, their good humor, their internal satisfaction, and even, 
in certain respects, their morality. Uncleanly villages and huts 
are the favorite abodes of idleness, degradation, bad faith, theft, 
and all the vices. A want of cleanliness injures not only the 
purity of the body, but that of the soul itself. 

— It is painful to grow old, to lose by degrees the suppleness, 
strength and activity of the body ; to perceive each day our organs 


- growing weaker ; but when we feel that the soul, constantly exer- 


cised, becomes daily more reflective, more mistress of herself, 
more skilful to avoid, more strong to sustain, without yielding to 
the shock of all accidents, gaining on the one hand what we lose 
on the other, we are no longer sensible of growing old. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE TRUANT. 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 
‘Where is the truant? This should be the place, 
Where even now we heard him laugh outright, 
To greet the sun, as if he saw the face 

Of some bright angel smiling in the light. 


Surely the morn hath beckoned him away, 
Buticing him with glory from afar: 

Arise! and we may find him in his play, 
Shining amid the sweetest flowers that are. 


His little eyes, so full of bright desires, 

Could not withstand gon orient space of flowers ; 
And he hath *scaped the intervening briers, 

The field for bleeding feet which we call ours. 


It cannot be he wandered out alone ; 
O, rather that dear friend of many charms, 
‘Who wooed him in each light that round us shone, 
Won him at jast into his careful arms. 


©, look back again, a little further look, 
And weep no tear unless it be for joy, 

Toward yon sweet field, where flower, and bird, and brook, 
Beguile the glad heart of our truant boy. 


Look closer still, until your gaze has won 

And passed the barriers overflowered with stars, 
Those morning-giories closing in the sun, 

And you shall see him through the golden bars. 


Watch where he goes, still making toward the light, 
Our angel truant gladly nearing home, 

While a deep voice from that celestial height 
Bids us be calm and suffer him to come. 


[Translated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


DIANA. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ow a fine summer morning, in the year 1656, a company of sol- 
diers, on their way to Paris, halted beneath the walls of Fontaine 
le Henry, a handsome edifice of La Renaissance, situated near 
Caen. As almost always happens in similar cases, these soldiers, 
who were not as well disciplined as those of the present day, gave 
themselves up to disorderly conduct, which their officers in vain 
sought to check. The ruffians unceremoniously seized the cottage 
of a peasant, and pillaged it with a brutality which would be scarcely 
tolerated in a conquered country. While they were breaking 
open the cider barrels of the poor man, and killing his cattle, not- 
withstanding his resistance and his remonstrances, a pedler ap- 
peared at the other extremity of the road. At sight of the sol- 
diers, he would have turned back, for he comprehended that the 
pack he carried would not be safe from these plunderers. But they 
had seen him. Four of them immediately ran towards him, 
seized him and brought him before the chateau. Though a Jew, 
as might be easily recognized by his costume and his beard, it was 
not for his pack that the merchant manifested most anxiety ; his 
glance, full of alarm, rested upon a young girl of rare beauty, 
hanging to his arm and pressing closely to his side with lively 
manifestations of terror. 

Whether they wished to amuse themselves with the fears of the 
travellers, or intended to pillage the merchant and insult his com- 
panion, the soldiers ordered the old man to open the box which 
he carried on his shoulders, and to show them its contents. While 
the poor Israelite began to obey, tremblingly, and with as much 
delay as possible, he suddenly abandoned the pack to hasten to 
the assistance of the young girl who was uttering piercing cries 
and repulsing the embrace of a drunken soldier. The latter, far 
from yielding to the entreaties of the poor man, only became more 
insolent. The merchant had drawn his poignard, and was pre- 
paring to use it, when a third traveller arrived. At sight of the 
young girl struggling with the soldier, he sprang from his horse, 
drew his sword, and with the habitual tone of command, ordered 
the drunkard to let go his victim. The latter instinctively obeyed, 
and the pedier, supporting in his arms his almost fainting com- 
panion, hastened to take her away from this dangerous spot ; this 
he did with such precipitation that he left his pack to the mercy 
of the pillagers. 

The traveller who had come to the assistance of the merchant, 
resolved, if possible, to save also his merchandize. He, therefore, 
went to the soldiers, and ordered them not only to pause in their 
depredations, but to restore the articles they had taken. 

This order was received with angry murmurs and ironical 
laughter. 

“Since when,” exclaimed he, showing the insignia of military 
command which adorned his breast,—‘ since when have French 
soldiers refused to obey an officer of his Christian Majesty *” 

“Since they have had a captain to give them orders, and to 
respond to those who meddle with what does not concern them,” 
replied one of the officers of the company. 

The stranger turned, saluted the captain, and said, politely : 

“You are right, sir. If I had perceived you, I should have 
addressed myself to you to obtain justice of these droles—” 

“ My soldiers are not droles,” interrupted the captain, assuming 
a loftier tone as he saw the mildness with which the officer ad- 
dressed him. 

The latter emiled, and beckoned to the Jew to approach, 

“@ome here,” ordered he, “Fea™ nothing; shoulder your 


pack, and take this purse to indemnify you for the losses which 
these soldiers may have occasioned.” 

The Jew looked by turns at the officer and tlie purse. After a 
brief hesitation, he was about to stretch out his hand for the 
money; the young girl prevented him by a movement of indig- 
nation. 

“ My father thanks you,” said she. ‘‘ The damages the soldiers 
have occasioned him are trifling. May God bless you for your 
generous intentions, and especially for the kindness and the cour- 
age with which you have succored an old man and his child.” 

The officer, surprised at so much delicacy, and at the readiness 
with which the pretty traveller expressed herself, saluted her more 
profoundly, perhaps, than the humble costume of the young girl 
seemed to justify, and advised them to return to Caen as speedily 
as possible. Then turning to the captain, who was looking some- 
what sarcastically at the scene passing before his eyes, he said : 

“Now, sir, I am at your service. My name is the Marquis 
Philippe de Senancourt#*like-yourself, I have the honor to serve 
his most Christiafi majesty ip quality of captain. Two of your 
officers will, I hope, do me the honor to act as my seconds.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the captain, saluting his adversary. ‘‘I am 
the Count Etienne de Maurevers.” 

He drew his sword, and ordered two of his officers to act as 
seconds to his adversary. ‘Two other witnesses regulated with the 
latter the conditions of combat, and measured the swords. 

At sight of these preparations for a duel, the young girl, instead 
of leaving the spot, as her deliverer had recommended, took her 
father’s arm and immediately stopped. 

“ He is about to fight!” exclaimed she ; “and it is for us, my 
father,—it is for me that he exposes his life !” 

She would have hastened to the officer, but was prevented by 
the soldiers ; nothing, therefore, interrupted the del, which was 
not destined to last long. 

Hardly had the combatants crossed swords and exchanged a 
few blows, when the captain of the company fell, pierced with a 
slight wound in the breast. 

“Well done!” exclaimed he. ‘Monsieur le Marquis, you are 
as skilful as brave. Gentlemen,” added he, turning towards the 
officers, “ let no one of you speak of this encounter. I alone have 
been in the wrong, and I would not, on any pretext, cause the 
slightest annoyance to so honorable a cavalier.” 

He extended his hand to Philippe, who aided the officers to 
transport him into the cottage of the peasant, which the soldiers, 
as we already know, had pillaged. 

At this moment, the gate of the castle opened ; a man, clad in 
black, appeared, and directed his steps towards the combatants. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, saluting them profoundly, “I am grand 
provost of his majesty in the province of Normandy: Notwith- 
standing the edicts of the king, who has prohibited duelling under 
a capital penalty, you have just fought. I find myself with regret 
obliged to fulfil the severe duties of my charge. Deliver to me 
your swords, and give me your names.” 

“Count Charles de Maurevers,” replied the wounded man. 

“The Marquis Philippe de Senancourt,” added the other. 

“Monsieur the Count de Maurevers, you are the king’s prisoner 
on parole ; as soon as the state of your wound permits, you will 
repair to Paris, to the Bastile, to await my orders.” 

The captain bowed. 

“ As for you, Monsieur Marquis, you will accompany me to the 
castle of Fontaine le Henry. To-morrow morning we will set out 
together for Paris, whither I have orders to conduct all duellists 
surprised in the act. His most Christian majes‘y is determined to 
put an end to single combats, which shed blood uselessly, and out- 
rage the laws of religion and morality. I am sorry to say s0, 
gentlemen, but I think no chances of safety remainto you. Young 
as you are, I advise you to think seriously of becoming reconciled 
to God, and preparing to appear before his justice !” 

The young girl listened to these words with terror. Pale, trem- 
bling, she could scarcely stand. When the grand provost had 
ceased speaking, she fell at his feet, exclaiming ; 

“ Monseigneur, a noble and courageous young man ought not 


‘to be punished with death, because he has undertaken the defence 


of a poor woman and an old man, who but for him would have 
been subjected to cruel insults. The king cannot will such injus- 
tice. Pardon for Monsieur le Marquis,—pardon !” 

The provost did not even take the trouble to reply to her ; he 
directed his steps towards the chateau of Fontaine le Henry, beck* 
oning to Philippe to accompany him. 

The young girl followed, weeping and continuing her entreaties 
to the provost. She did not cease until she had seen the gate close 
rudely before her. 

Then she fell back almost swooning, and abundant tears came 
to her relief. When she had given them free course, she wiped 
her eyes, and taking the arm of the old man, who. had placed his 
pack on his shoulders, and who, leaning on a staff, was looking at 
his daughter in silence, she said : 

“ Let us depart for Paris, my father.” 

“For Paris !”’ repeated the old man. “But we have just ar- 
rived from thence, my child. We have just purchased merchan- 
dize there, which I have come to sell in Normandy. For Paris! 
What should we do at Paris ?”’ 

* Obtain his pardon!” 

The old merchant shook his head sadly. 

“His pardon! Alas! my poor child, you would need a thou- 
sand times more power and protection than you possess, to reach 
the feet of those who could grant this pardon. Only the king or 
Cardinal Mazarin has power to annul a decree of death. Their 
palaces would not open to the daughter of a pedler and a Jew.” 

“I will save him,” said she, “in spite of all obstacles. Yes, I 
will save him, or die! It shall not be?said that Diana weakly 


abandoned her liberator, and sought not to save him who had 
risked his life for her.” : 

While the merchant continued by mew arguments to dissuade 
her from her project, she suddenly left him, boldly passed through 
the soldiers who had resumed their arms, and addressing herself 
to the officers, said; 

“Is it not possible, gentlemen, to obtain the pardon of the Mar- 
quis de Senancourt ?” 

“Flight alone can save his head,” replied one of those to whom 
she addressed herself. “His majesty has sworn to pardon no 
duellist. Last night, eight young noblemen paid with thefr heads 
their disobedience to the royal edict.” 

“Is there, then, no means of saving him?” exclaimed she. 
She was going away in despair, when suddenly retracing her steps, 
she went directly to the servants of the company, for the most 
part vagabonds, ruffians surpassing in pillage and in cruelty the 
most formidable soldiers. 

She took two of them aside : 

“ Are you the men to earn a hundred louis d’or?” 

“ Say rather a thousand,” replied they. 

“ Well, I will give you that sum if you will aid the escape of 
the Marquis de Senancourt this evening, at the moment of his 
leaving the castle with the provost.” 

“ A hundred louis is little for the risk of a man’s life.” 

“ Well,” said she, drawing from her bosom a rich diamond 
necklace, “these stones are worth three times the sum I have 
offered you. If you succeed, I will give them to you.” 

“ And the hundred louis also ?”’ 

“ And the hundred louis,” repeated she, with a smile of scorn. 

“One moment, one moment,” said the Jew, wringing his hands 
aud giving the most lively manifestations of despair,—‘ one mo- 
ment, I pray you, Diana; do not act so hastily—indeed! the neck- 
la ce ” 

“Do not hesitate to sacrifice all for him!” exclaimed she. 
“« What is a little gold when the life of a man to whom we owe 
our lives is at stake? What would have remained of this gold, if 
the captain had not defended you against the soldiers ?” 

The merchant, over whom Diana seemed to exercise absolute 
authority, uttered a profound sigh, and was silent. 

“ Nothing now remains but to devise the means of saving the 
marquis,” resumed Diana, addressing the men she had gained 
over. 

“They are very simple. At halfa league from this, there is, 
in a wood, a cross road, which the grand provost will take without 
fail, since it shortens the journey by two hours; we will cut down 
a tree, and place it across this road. The carriage of the provost 
will stop ; we will cry out to the marquis to descend, he will mount 
a good horse which we will have in readiness, and may escape.” 

“T have the horse you need,” continued one of the two men, 
“one which could run for two hours without taking breath. I 
will give it to you, for a bargain so unfavorable for me cannot be 
called a sale ; I will give it to you for the paltry sum of fifty louis.” 

The Jew bounded with anger. 

“You will rain me!” murmured he. 

“TI accept all your conditions without hesitation,” replied 
Diana. “Fulfil your engagements with the same loyalty and 
punctuality as myself.” 

“ We will do so, be assured, my pretty damsel. Who pays 
well, should be served well.” 

“Come, then, and prepare with me the ambuscade.” 

They looked at each other with surprise. 

“ What, would you be of the party, and incur the chances and 
the perils of the expedition? But do you know that you are risk- 
ing your life ?” 

‘* My life! what matters it? Has he hesitated to expose his 
own for me—for me, a poor, obscure and unknown girl? And 
should I fear, to save him, to expose myself to danger,—I, the only 
cause of his misfortune? O, no! such cowardice,—such weak- 
ness be far from me !” 

“In this case, mount the horse and come with us, for time 
presses.” 

The young girl, heretofore'so timid and fearful, did not hesi- 
tate to mount a fiery horse and confide herself to a couple of ruf- 
fians, at sight of whom alone she had turned pale two hours before. 
She embraced her father, and said : 

“Repair to Caen. If Elias does not hear from his adopted 
danghter this evening, he will pray to God for her; she will have 
been killed, or taken prisoner.’& 

“I will not leave you a moment,” interrupted the merchant, 
“ What is life to me without you ?” 

At nightfall of the same day, a carriage emerged from the gate 
of Fofitaine le Henry, took the route to Paris, and as the soldiers 
had foreseen, by the cross road of which they had spoken. It was 
dark when the carriage reached the wood. 

Judge of the emotions of Diana when she heard the sound of 
wheels and of horses’ foosteps ; when by degrees the sound ap- 
proached, especially when the coachman uttered an exclamation 
of anger and of fear, at seeing himself forced to stop before this 
unexpected obstacle. 

In the disorder caused by the surprise of such an event, one of 
the two men came out from his ambuscade, sprang upon the road, 
opened the carriage door, and murmured : 

“Monsieur le Marquis, a good horse awaits you. Fly.” 

“Sir,” replied the young officer, aloud, “whoever ‘you may be, 
do not expose yourself for my sake to useless perils. “I thank you 
for the devotion with which I have inspired you, but caitmot profit 
by it. Iam a prisoner on parole. Nevertheless, notwithstanding 
the uselessness of your brave attempt to save me, believe that my 
heart will be grateful to you as long as it continues to beat.” 

The two men had taken flight at the first words of the marquis. 
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Diana alone heard them, for the terror of Elias was so great that 
he was found almost in a swoon, 

M. de Senancourt himself assisted the grand provost and his 
people to remove the tree which prevented the carriage from ad- 
vancing ; so after a few moments delay, it resumed its journey. 

Diana heard it depart sorrowfully; then taking her father’s 
hand, she exclaimed : 

“For Paris; we must save him or die !” 

Elias obeyed with a sigh ; this was the only resistance he ever 
made to the will of the young girl. 

After a journey of three days, they reached Paris. It was in 
one of the humblest and most solitary dwellings of the Rue Geof- 


froi l’Asnier that they sought a lodging. An old woman, seated 


on the doorstep, uttered an exclamation of surprise on seeing 
them, and raised her arms to heaven. 

“ By St. Martha, my patroness!” said she ; “I shall not hence- 
forth be surprised to see the swallows before spring ; for here are 
Elias and his pretty daughter, Diana, returning to Paris, two 
months after having left it. I hope no misfortune has happened 
to you.” 

Elias shrugged his shoulders and shook his head, but at a look 
from Diana the expression of his countenance changed. 

“We were in want of several kinds of merchandize which we 
had sold in large quantities,” replied the young girl. ‘“ We have 
come to complete our assortment, and shall soon leave.” 

“ Whatever may have brought you,” added the hostess, “you 
are welcome. I will give you the tworooms whose windows open 
upon the garden, and which your daughter Diana loves so much. 
And the supper,” added she, with a smile of intelligence, “ you 
may eat fearlessly, for there is not a morsel of lard in it, and the 
meat was purchased of your old friend Samuel, who kills oxen in 
the Israelitish manner, and whose shop is behind the Place 
Roy: ” 

An hour afterwards, Dame Martin carried up to the rooms of 
the travellers the supper of which she had spoken, and which ex- 
haled an inviting odor. Elias did honor to it with the appetite of 
a man in whom fatigue had aroused sharp hunger; he did not 
perceive that, notwithstanding her declarations, his hostess had pre- 
pared the gravy of the ragout with the fat of pork, and that the meat 
had not been deprived of blood, as the Israelitish precepts require. 
As for Diana, she scarcely tasted the supper, to which had been 
added, evidently for her, a plate of cherries as rosy as the lips of 
the pretty merchant, as their hostess, who lost no opportunity of 
flattering her guests, did not fail to remark. 

When Dame Martin had left Diana and the Jew, the young girl 
came and sat down on the knees of her father, and gently stroked 
with her white and delicate hands the gray beard, hale cheeks and 
bald forehead of the old man. 

“ God will bless you for having fulfilled the duties which grati- 
tude imposes,” said she, as she read in her father’s eyes anxiety 
and uneasiness. 

“ May Jehovah hear thee!” replied he, with his habitual sigh of 
resignation ; “I desire it ardently, but I do not hope it. We have 
ventured in a project of which the issue may be fatal.” 

“ The issue will be happy,” interrupted she, without sharing in 
the confidence which she wished to inspire. . 

“ We are poor and unknown ; I belong to a despised sect ; what 
efforts can we make to save a great nobleman whose fate depends 
on the king?” 

“ David, a poor and feeble shepherd, overthrew Goliath, and 
wore the diadem of Saul.” 

Elias sighed, did not reply, and rose. 

“ My father, before you retire to your room, I would request of 


“ Speak.” 

“You must procure for me to-morrow morning a mule, with a 
woman’s saddle; let the harness be neat but not showy; I shall 
need this for my visit to the Louvre.” 

“TJ will hire two mules.” 

“ Only one, my father ; for I will attempt alone to save the mar- 
quis, without exposing you to the fatigues and annoyances of this 
enterprise.” 

“ This enterprise may expose you to perils, perhaps, my child, 
and for this very reason I would accompany you. The protection 
of an old Jew may not be of use, I acknowledge, but, at least, he 
may share your fate.” 


“ You have the noblest of hearts!” exclaimed Diana, with her 


eyes full of tears. 
“You are my child, and I love you, that is all,” replied the old 


CHAPTER IL. 


Norwitustanpine the fatigue of a long journey, Diana passed 
a sleepless and agitated night. As soon as day appeared, she 


rose, offered a fervent prayer, and afterwards set about her toilet. : 


When Diana descended in the morning, Dame Martin could 
not suppress.an exclamation of surprise, for she had never seen 
the young girl look so lovely. She was clad in her holiday attire, 
and though it was only that of a country woman, she had arranged 
it with so much taste that. it added to the naive charms of her 

mn. 
peg So after, the two mules arrived. The hostess 
uttered another exclamation ; 

« By St, Martha, my patroness ! here is a princely equipage.” 

“J have some jewels to carry to a rich citizen of the Rue St. 

Denis,” said Elias, prudently, “and I thought that if we would be 
honorably, we must present ourselves honorably.” 

The old man assisted his daughter to mount one of the mules, 
sprang upon the other with an agility which would not have been 
expected in a person of his age, and gave the signal of departure. 


On arriving before the gate of the Louvre, Diana sprang to the 
ground with a determined air, and attempted to enter, The two 
sentinels crossed their halberds before her. 

“You cannot enter,” said one of them. 

“T must speak to the king,” replied Diana, boldly. 

“The king cannot be approached in this manner; if you have 
not some great nobleman to protect and introduce you, all your 
efforts will be useless.” 

A sergeant advanced, and addressing the sentinel, reproved him 
for speaking while on duty. Elias approached, and, saluting the 
sergeant, said : ‘ 

“ Sir, here is a gold piece which has fallen from your pocket.” 

“Did I not let fall two?” replied the sergeant, evidently soft- 
ened and pocketing the ducat. 

“Three, if you please; only let this young girl enter the 
palace.” 

The sergeant reflected for a few moments. 

“ Tt is@ question of life and death; it to save a soldier like 
yourself,” Diana hastened to add, in orderito give to the hesitation 
of the soldier a favorable issue. 

“* And this soldier is—” 

“The Marquis de Senancourt.” 

“ It is time ; he is to be beheaded to-morrow morning.” 

“You see, then, that I must speak immediately with the king.” 

“The thing is not easy. I will, nevertheless, name it to the 
captain ; he has a kind heart, and, besides, knows the marquis ; 
they have both served in the same corps.” 

Diana saw the soldier in conference with the captain. The lat- 
ter addressed himself to several officers of the palace in succession; 
a negative gesture accompanied their replies. 

“There is no hope!” said the sergeant, returning to Diana. 
The latter could not restrain her tears. 

At this moment the drums beat, the soldiers presented arms, 
and a young woman, borne in a litter and surrounded by five or 
six attendants only, emerged from the Louvre. Diana hastened 
to throw herself at her feet. 

“I know not who you are, madame,” exclaimed she ; “ but you 
are powerful ; you have access to the king, and you will take pity 
on my despair.” 

As she said these words, she clung to the litter to prevent its 
advance. The lady beckoned to the bearers to stop. 

“What would you of me, young girl?’ asked she, looking 
Diana in the face, and putting her question in a tone of severity. 

“That you would obtain the pardon of the Marquis de Senan- 
court,” boldly replied Diana, who did not cast down her eyes 
beneath the imposing look of her interrogator ; for the peril of her 
protector gave courage and strength to this feeble and timid child. 

“ What has the marquis done ?” 

“ He has fought a duel.” 

“In this case, all hope is useless. The king will not pardon a 
duellist.” 

“But it was to protect me, madame, that he fought. It was to 
save me from insult that he braved the orders of the king. Would 
not a man who wears a sword be a coward, if he did not defend 
an unprotected woman ?” 

“T can do nothing for "po lover,” replied the lady, who, never- 
theless, seemed to take ah interest in Diana. 

“My. lover!” said Diana, rising with dignity,—‘‘my lover! 
Monsieur le Marquis has seen me but once in his life—on the day 
he undertook my defence.” . 

The lady, who did not cease to look at Diana, had fallen into a 
profound reverie. She started when the young girl, again falling 
on her knees, clasped her hands and murmured in a voice inter- 
rupted with sighs : 

“ Save him, madame,—save him !” 

The lady beckoned to Diana to rise and approach her; then, 
bending towards her, said : 

“Listen to me, and answer all my questions seriously.” 

“TJ will,” replied the young girl. 

“In order to save the marquis,” asked the lady, “do you feel 
sufficient courage to obey passively all the orders you may receive 
from me? Perhaps you will expose yourself to difficult trials, to 
formidable perils; perhaps I shall even demand your life. If I 
obtain the pardon of M. de Senancourt, you belong to me hence- 
forth, body and soul; we form an indissoluble compact.” 

“T swear to obey you blindly, and to accept joyfully all the 
perils to which I may expose myself for the sake of my benefac- 
tress.” 

“Tt is well. From this moment you wilf@ommence. Reply— 
how long have you been in Paris?” 

“ Since last evening.” 

“Does any one here know you ?” 

“ Only five or six persons.” 

The stranger knit her brow, and seemed anxious and dissatisfied. 

“ Who are these persons ?” 

“My father—” 

“ Who is your father ?” 

“ A travelling merchant, who arrived last evening with me.” 

“ And the other persons are—” 

- Our hostess of the Rue Geoffroi l’Asnier, who keeps the inn 
of the Golden Sun,—Dame Martin; her husband also, and a few 
merchants with whom my father trades.” 

“It ig well,” interrupted the lady. “ Cover your face with this 
veil; return to your inn, and let no one see your features until 
you reach the Rue Geoffroi l’Asnier. There, shut up in your 
room, you will await the orders I may transmit to you. The per- 
son by whom I send my message will ask for my veil. You will 
follow him without hesitation, after having bid adieu to your 
father.” 

‘Tears shone in the eyes of Diana. 


“ You hesitate ?” asked the lady. “There is yet time to break 
our compact if you wish it.” 

“No,” replied the young girl, in a firm voice,—“no! I ought 
to sacrifice everything for his safety.” 

“ Adieu, then! I shall re-enter the palace; do you return to 
the @olden Sun.” 

Diana kissed the hand of her benefactress ; concealed her face 
beneath the veil of the lady, and went to rejoin her father, who 
was uneasy at this long conference. 

When they had reached the Golden Sun, Elias, after having 
committed the mules to a servant, followed his daughter to her 
room. There she related to the old man the singular compact 
she had made with the unknown lady. 

“ Well,” said he, “ we will both fulfil it. Instead of one slave, 
our mistress shall have two. Ah! she knows not what old Elias 
cando. You have but to tell her this, and she will not separate 
us. I shall die if you leave me! Save this. marquis, then; but 
let me live !” . 

“ My father !” 

“Thy father! I am no longer thy father. I will not be so. 
Iam not. I, the father of an ingrate! God forbid! You are 
but an orphan, purchased by me of a gipsy, who had stolen you 
from your parents. I have never told you this secret, because it 
has seemed to me that on learning it you would be less my 
daughter.” 

“TI love you but the more tenderly,” said she, “and I will ask ~ 
my mistress to associate you in my trials and perils.” 

They were conversing thus, when the door opened hastily. A 
veiled woman entered. She did not need to uncover her features; 
her mien and the sound of her voice revealed to the young girl 
the presence of her protectress. 

“T have kept my promises; are you ready to fulfil yours?” 
asked she. 

“I await the orders of my sovereign mistress,” replied the 
young girl, kneeling. : 

“Do not separate me from my daughter,” said Elias. “I will 
be an intelligent and faithful servant.” : 

The unknown beckoned to the old man to rise. She looked at 
him a few moments in silence, and at last said : 

“Be itso. I take you also into my service. You love this 
young girl, and experience has whitened your locks; you may 
assist my projects. Follow me!” 

A few seconds sufficed for Elias to close his valise carefully, 
and to take a purse of gold. 

“Leave that gold in your coffer,” said the lady; “if you are 
faithful and intelligent,—if you succeed in the mission I have con- 
fided to you, I will give you wealth enough to satisfy even the 
avidity of a Jew.” 

Elias obeyed, and followedthe mysterious personage with Diana 
on his arm. 

The lady left the inn, and reached the Rue St. Antoine, preced- 
ing Elias and Diana by a few steps. Arrived behind the Place 
Royale, she beckoned to them to enter a carriage, which was sta- 
tioned near an obscure corner. They seated themselves beside 
her, and the carriage started on a gallop, without the coachman 
having received any order from her, whom Diana was tempted to 
take for a fairy, and Elias for a demon. - 


After having travelled a few minutes, the carriage stopped be- 
hind a high wall, before a little door which seemed to open of 
itself. A servant came to raise the curtain of the carriage (for 
doors were used only for long journeys). The lady descended,’ 
beckoned to Diana and her father to follow, and traversed a long 
corridor which was lighted only by a lantern in the hands of the 
servant. They reached, at last, a solitary apartment, of which the 
unknown carefully drew the bolts, after having ascertained that 
no spies were near. When she had taken all these precautions, 
she approached Elias and Diana, and ordered them to be seated. 
Then looking at them for seve inutes with penetrating eyes, 
she said : 

**Do you know me?” 

‘No, madame,” replied Diana, with her frank simplicity. 

Elias raised his head, and darted upon the stranger a glance 
swift as an arrow; then he cast down his eyes, resumed his habit- 
ual attitude of deference, and replied : 

“T have not the honor of knowing madame.” 

“ And who do you suppose that I am ?” 

He looked at her doubtingly. 

“ Speak plainly, I hate deceit,” said she, sternly. 

“TI suppose that madame is powerful and of high rank.” 

“ And have you divined nothing respecting my name, my for- 
tune, my country ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Well, I forbid your suppositions and inquiries on this subject. 
I wish you to know nothing of me but from myself, and when I 
think it proper to inform you. Think of this: the head of this 
child, whom you love with tenderness, shall answer for your obe- 
dience and fidelity.” 

At the name of his daughter, Elias started and trembled. 

“Tam sure of him,” added the lady, who had noticed this 
movement. “Now, Diana, take this man’s hat, wrap yourseif in 
this cavalier’s cloak, and follow me. Here is a similar divguise 
for your father.” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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—— To awaken within ourselves readily the secret remem- 
brances of our past enjoyments; to put an imprint on vague 
thoughts ; to give solidity and totality to these half sentiments ; 
to fill the vacuum in our knowledge; to get a stone, a chair, a 
ladder on which we can stand to see farther than it is possible to 
see from the ground ; all this we call a benefit. The object of all 
reading, all travel, all society, all visiting, is something of this kind. 


| 
| 
| 
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you one service.” | 
| | 
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Our vignette chronicles the prom- 
inent European schools of painting, 
whose students find, fresh from the 
heart of antiquity, the master-pieces 
of those who hold high rankinthe © 7 
empire of art. Portraits by Titian, 


scintillating with life—ideal groups, 
by Murillo, fall of Spanish passion— 
lustrous landscapes, by Claude Lor- 
raine—high-glowing heads, by Rem- 
brandt and Raphaelle — angelic 
beauty, by Guido and by Carrici— 
artistic fidelity, by Dow and by Os- 
tade—breathing beasts, by Cuyp and 


Potter—female loveliness, by 
orgione and by Ru ic 
horrors, by Veronese and by Salva- 
tor Rosa—all are there, and with 
them the works of other great mas- 
ters. Here, without charge, the stu- 
dent can copy, and stady, and freight 
his mind with the glories of his profession. Yet we do not believe 
that every young painter mfust necessarily copy Guidos and Rem- 
brandts—Poussins or Lawrences, to attain a high rank in his 
profession, even although conventional connoisseurship hath so 
decreed. Many of those who follow in this beaten path imbibe 
the style of the “ masters ;” their fi are arranged with skill, 
their coloring is harmonious, their pwr of light and shade are 
pleasing. But below this “glazing” of “high art,” there is but 
ittle true ey -reraiag is cold, formal and passionless— 
and the spectator is reminded of the sublime vision of the valley 


of dry bones, when the skeletons had been clothed with flesh, and . 


skin and beauty, but had not received that Divine breath which 
inspired them with life, and feeling, and heart-animation. Such 
painting is but an embodiment of elaborate tony, instead o: 
a vivid representation of varied feeling, natural beauty, and heart- 
felt sentiment. While, then, we admire the master-pieces of art, 
we do not recognize the supremacy of scholastic or of academical 
education, to the exclusion of nature and of passion. The real 
eclipses the ideal. | 


Cole. 


Col. TruMBULL’s autograplijindicates the epen-hearted, im- 
petuous soldier. We have, in er numbers of the Pictorial, 
expressed our admiration of his works, and of the national pride 
which led him to hunger and thirst for a record of the glorious 
phases of the Revolutionary struggle. Let those who sneer at his 
coloring or his arrangement, paint pictures which can attract a 
tithe of the popular applause, and we will no longer combat their 
unnatural prejudices. 

CaTLIn paints as he writes, in a hurried, cramped manner, nor 
are his pictures remarkable as works of art. Yet no one ques- 
tions their fidelity, and all respect the pioneer in the delineations 
of forest life, and of the original lords of the soil. His yd 
should have a place at Washington ; it is so purely nati in its 
character, that the nation should own it. 

A. B. Durayp commenced his career as an engraver, in which 
department he has never been equalled on this continent, as his 
exquisite .rendering of Vanderlyn’s “ Ariadne” conclusive 
proves. For a few years, he painted historical subjects wi 
marked success, but of late, he has turned his whole attention to 
landscape painting, in which he excels. 


that he is not the servile follower of any school, and his forte lies 
in boldness of effect, vivid portraiture of nature, and Ly us 
coloring. Few American paintings have excited as mu mir- 
ation as his “‘ Mercy’s Dream,” or his “‘ Christiana ”—the princi- 
pal of his illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Davip Wixi is known as one of the most original and vig- 
orous and varied of British painters—the darling artist of the 
humble subjects of Queen Victoria, to whom his name is as famil- 
iar as“ household words,” for engravings of his works deck almost 
e cottage. His delincations of “ Village Politicians,” “ Blind 
Fiddlers,” ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners,” and others in the lowly walks 
of life, are unsurpassed. 

Tuomas Lawrence was the most successful portrait painter or 
the past generation, and his career was a brilliant‘one. His co!- 
oring was warm, his pencil flattering, and no price or honor was 


W. S. Mounr is one of the few American artists who 
are not victims to the ny of prejudice, in favor of 
“schools” and of “old masters.” It may be heresy, so 
far as connoisseurs are concerned, but his FAITH is that of 
nature—his “ models” are American yeomen—his scenes 
are amid the homesteads around his atelier. The rustic 
amusements of his Long Island neighbors are the themes 
in which his pencil delights, and he them with 
such artistic spirit, as to win the applause of all who can relish 
the simplicity of rural life. Like his manuscript and his compo- 
sition, his pictures are clear, open, origingl--and must be looked 
at again and again to be properly appreciated. Each one is re- 
plete with genuine humor, truthful touches of character, and 
dainty detail of aecessories. Mr. Mount is now in the prime of 
life, and is rapidly taking the position among American artists to 
which he is entitled. 

Bensamin West stands at the head of American native-born 
artists, although he won and wore his laurels in England. His 
bold hand, and the addition of the titular initials (President Royal 


P A.A. 


Guerr. 


T. Coxe, as his autograph shows, was an artist of original and 
marked talent, which will be recognized as long as the canvass 
endures which reflects his genius. Many and unequalled on this 
side of the water were his paintings of ious segments cut from 
Nature’s lan 

Ben. Cuampney writes as he sketches, with a bold, free hand, 
and is destined to attain a high rank in his profession. Many of 
his pictures are fine renderings of New Hampshire scenery, clev- 
_ pencilled, harmonious in color, and of a graceful sicsieg 

racter. 

R. W. Werr’s au! h is clear and , as becomes the 
professor of drawing at West Point. His pictures and his pupils 
are numerous, and reflect equal credit upon the master, altho 
he in this eulogium, the painting in the 

a 

Cuar.es Lanaas is one of the few American artists who have 
won literary honors, although he is now relinquishing the pen for 
the pencil. Pleasing conception, accuracy of description, and 
finished execution, are as characteristic of his paintings as of his 


“deemed ‘too great a reward for bis labor. We cannot refrain trom 


giving a few lines from his biography here. His portraits are 
striking likenesses, and display a bold and free pencil ; but the 

are, particularly his later ones, chargeable with mannerism, oak 
are not considered to be successful in expressing the nicer shades 
of character. In his drawing, there is a want of and 
finish. His income, for the last twenty years of his life, was from 
£10,900 to £20,000 ; but he died 
sess the first-rate productions of kis art, which he purchased at 
any price. The al appearance of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was striking and agreeable. His countenance bore a marked 
resemblance to that of Canning, and he was always when 
this resemblance was saooke He was studious in dress, and 
went beyond the limits of correct taste in this particular. A look 


of settled melancholy was always upon his features, _ 


Academy), is indicative of his ambitious desire to illustrate Scrip- 
ture, portraying the effulgence of God’s glory, and the terrors of 
the last judgment, and like grand and inspiring subjects, worthy 
of his genius and his charmed pencil. 

J. VanpER.Yn, like West, won high honers in , and 
there uired a coldness of imagination which nipped blos- 
soms of Usteny. He had a perfect knowledge of his art, and a 
power adequate to express his knowledge, yet he rarely awakened 
a scene into vivid life. Some of his earlier productions were far 
more effective than his latter works, painted when his mind had 
become soured by disappointments. 


Joun J. AupuBON was the enthusiast in ornithological 
art which the world ever produced, and but for his works, his 
arance and actions might oftentimes have been cited in proof 
mental alienation. His works have an original and unborrowed 
air, which mark an artist who thought for himself, and sought the 
materials of his pictures in the living world around him, rather 
than in the musty portfolios of the past. Simple-hearted as he 
was, there was ms about him to captivate in society, and he 
possessed what all men reverence—simplicity of heart. 

Levrzg, a pupil of the Dusseldorf school, manages historical 
subjects with great skill and dexterity of composition. His cor- 
rectness of detail, eelor, depth and execution, constitute an assem- 
a of rare qualities. Group, form and contrast are subordinate 
to the event, and while he pleases the fancy, he satisfies the judg- 
ment and wins the heart. A “mannerism ” is indicated by his 
constrained autograph, but it is redeemed by his exquisite execu- 
tion and full command over every implement of his art. 

D. Huntincron is equally famed as an historical and as a land- 
scape painter, whose works display a vigorous imagination, and a 
varied acquaintance with his profession. His autograph shows 
of his which 


MWe, 


CruixsHanks’s quaint au’ is olen is fancy, 
has enabled him to take a strong hold of the popular fancy, and 
to provoke more laughter than any other artist now living. . His 
illustrations are often far more interesting than the accompanying 


VERNET, and son of eminent French artists, is the 
idol of the ry-loving Frenchmen, for he has ed, upon’ . 
acres of canvass, the victories of the Empire. As a delineator of 
martial scenes, an effective colorist, and a master of composition 
Vernet stands high in his profession. His pictures are praised. 
for giving prominence to the chief aim of the victorious army, and’ 
for indicating the event of the battle by the movements of thélines. 
He labored with equal success in delineating nature, and seems.to 
have excelled in many —. His pictures are the more 
impressive on account of freedom from affectation. - 
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“ Nelly,” by Carzy. 
“The Nun,” verses, by Miss Hakarer N. Hataaway. 


SIGNIFICANT LANGUAGE. 

Do not straws show which way the wind blows? A Mr. 
Muntz, M. P., who presided at the Birmingham dinner, given to 
the American minister, remarked that he had often said that all 
his predilections were in favor of a republic. If he had to form a 
new government, it would be based on republican principles, and 
he stated this to be his opinion almost immediately after he took 
his seat in parliament ; but he said then, and repeated it now, that, 
with an old aristocracy, and a powerful church, he would be the 
last man to make any such proposal in that country. Who does 
not respect the gentleman for his manly and straight-forward ex- 
pression of such sentiments ? ' 

= CONDITION OF MEXICO. | 

We fairly behold the condition of this distracted land with pity, 
and only review its situation from time to time, to be more clearly 
impressed with its weakness and unfitness to take care of itself. 
Hardly a twelvemonth passes without its realizing the hérfors of a 
civil war ; while robbers and brigands are masters of its cities and 
highroads. Its leaders are hot-headed, ignorant and selfish, to 
the last degree; and, as if fate were not satisfied with the present 
deplorable condition of Mexico, we are told that Santa Anna is 
on his way once more to place himself at the head of the state. 
Alas, poor Mexico! 


Dentat Tortet Articites.—Dr. Cummings, at No. 23, Tre- 
mont Row (up stairs), has got one of the neatest and most admir- 
ably arranged set of dental toilet articles to be procured, contain- 
ing particularly an admirable tooth wash of his own invention. 
Our readers should look in upon him, and serve their own 
interests thereby. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. There are already a large number of gold diggers operat- 
ing in Australia, who have emigrated from Boston and vicinity. 
. Accipper ship of 1600 tons burden has just been finished 
at Taylor’s shipyard, Chelsea. She’s named the Storm King. 
-++. The Russian government is about to send a large and 
well-organized expedition for exploration and research in Siberia. 
..+. Sir Walter Scott’s nearest of kin now living, is a grand- 
daughter. His last grandson has just deceased, aged 27 years. 
--. During the past year 950 books have been issued by Uni- 
ted States publishers, treating upon as many different themes. 
.... The authorities of Cuba are still resorting to every species 
of tyranny, as it regards the domestic comfort of the people. 
. Jenny Lind, at last accounts, was at Dresden, doing ample’ 
public charities, and singing for the same object at concerts. 
. Australia is getting to be quite a place of trade with this 
country; and large quantities of flour are sent from our ports. 
. The negro tragedian, Aldridge, has been successful in-Ger- 
many, and fe said to be regular engagement at, Paris. 
. Forrest is said to have cleared nearly $10,000 by his late 
Boston engagement. Rather severe on managers ! 
+++. They seem to be’ hanging people by the score in New 
York city. It is a very bad use to put a man to, we think. 
. The of slaves is still carried on by Cuba. 
This ts shameful, and would cease with annexation. 
. We are gratified to learn that all executions in New York 
State have been ordered to be private for the future. 
- Was there ever a greater farce, publicly performed, than 
the French Emperor's late marriage with Mmlle. Montego 
++» Hundreds of persons were unable to gain admission to 
Warren’s benefit at the Museum. He deserves the compliment. 
- Weare pleased to learn that Hon. Robert J. Walker is 
recovering from his late dangerous indisposition, at Washington. 


-+++ Alll parties seem to herald the incoming of President Pierce 


THE CITY OF PARIS. 

Paris is in some respects the most interesting modern city on 
the face of the globe. It is to France more than London is to 
England, Madrid to Spain, or even Rome to Italy ; because in 
France the system of centralization is more successful and inflex- 
ible than in any other city in Christendom. The boast of its 
inhabitants that “‘ Paris is France,” is unquestionably true in its 
fullest acceptation. In Great Britain, other cities than London, 
as Edinburgh, Liverpool and Manchester, have high claims to 
distinction; in Italy, Venice, Florence and Naples divide the 
empire with Rome, but Paris absorbs and swallows up all that is 
most ancient in talent, all that is most brilliant and seductive in 
art and literature, all that is grandest and most refined in civil- 
ization, or most imposing in authority, in all France. In Paris, 
all provincialism is ignored as vulgar, and with some degree of 
justice, since every talent that rises fully above mediocrity, can 
only find a fair field and high appreciation in the capital. This 
fact is at once the glory and misfortune of Franee. It renders 
Paris the most*brilliant and the most despotic of European capi- 
tals. A popular triumph in Paris, is a popular frtumph in 
France—a popular defeat in the capital, is a popular overthrow 
of the nation. 

But the despotic absorption and sway of the great city, renders 
it a most interesting spot to travellers, ani it is universally 
acknowledged to be the focus of European civilization. How 
changed from the Latetia of the ancients—a miserable group of 
huts on the borders of a muddy stream that would hardly be 
termed a river in America! Rising a little above the marshy 
abodes of the earlier inhabitants, the first French kings inhabited 
palaces in Paris, that would now-a-days be deemed hardly respec- 
table as stables. In the 11th century, the streets were hardly 
passable, on account of the filth and mire. The chivalric Philip 
Augustus improved its appearance; Francis I. embellished it, 
till under the reign of the subsequent monarchs and potentates, 
always in the van of European elegance, it has become the splen- 
did city of to-day. To the historian, it is deeply interesting from 
association with so many stirring scenes. The philosopher finds 
in its records the progress of the human race ; the artist finds ic 
full of galleries and works of art; the antiquarian beholds it 


In this city, D. ¥. Messer of Sandusky, Ohio, to Miss Eliza I Beam, of 

Mr. Hemry A. to Mas Clave Matthews. 

By Rav b Dr. Stow, Mr. Peleg Nye, of Sandwich, to Miss Eliza L., daughter of 
Barnstable 

At Chelsea, Jan Mr. Samuel Southall, to Miss Nancy Sproul, both of 


At South Rev. F. G. Mr of to Mi 
of Pratt, Henry Cook, Salem, 

at Mr. Peter Parks, to Miss Sarah Bliss Woodward, of South 

At Salem. Rev. William Horton, Mr. Richard Thornton, to Miss Aun 


Naylor, both of Brookdale, Danvers. 
t Marblehead, Mr. Alexander 8. Perry, to Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, form- 
t, to Miss Sarah» M. 


erly of Nova Scotia; Mr. Robért Kn Ballard. 
t Essex, Mr. Daniel Burnham, , 10 Mise Marths Butler ; Mr. Osmond 
Burnham, to Miss Lavina Loud, all of "Essex. 
At Haverhill, Mr. Moses M. Chase, to Mrs. A. Winchell. 
At Bernardston, by Rev. Mr. Mite Mr. Field W. Cushman, to Miss Maria 


MS Glitoroban, Ms. Stephen C. Hastings, to Miss Emily N. Stowell. 


In this city. formerly of Middlebury, Vt. ; Mr. 
Edward Gilmore, 20 oungest daughter of Mr. Dennis ant 
George Washington, ‘only obi nila ‘of Mr. Hiram Wentworth, 9; 8th inst., 
Frances, 4 years and 4 months, and on the 9th Nancy Maria, 2 years and 6 
months, daughters of Ezra 0. F. and Susan M. 

At Charlestown, William Henry James, 18. 

At Cambridge, Benjamin D. Bartlett, M. D , 

At East Cambridge, Garrifilda daughter ot Jobe A. and Locke, 3. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Sarah T . wife of Mr.,Charles & an 

At Lynn, Mrs. nome Green, 77; Mra. Sarah B.C h, 33; Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. 63; 0. Feats, Go Sem of C. non Co. 

t Salem, Pame jaughter o uel and Margaret J. Johnson, 

at Marblehead, Vapt. Nathaniel Lindsey, 56 

At Newbury port, Mr. Joseph Thurber, Jr, 89. 

At Haverhill, Mrs. Abigail Sawyer, 82. 

At Fitchburg, Mrs. Eliza Riley, 75; Miss Elizabeth D. Brown 29. 

At Fall River, Miss Bathsheba Holmes, 73, Mr. Mark A. H. Crank. 27. 

At New Bedford, Edith Russell, 92, relict of the late = Russell. 

At Barre, Mrs. Charlotte Paige, wife of Mr. Jesse 

At Spring field, Mr. Henry Adams, 51. 

At Nantucket, Capt. Peleg West, 88. 

At Portland, Me., Miss Ellen Augusta, daughter of Mr. Joseph Hay, 20. 

At Newton N. H., Mr. William H. Colby, of een 42. 

At the Hartford Retreat, John I. Fish, Esq., 69 

At Jackson, N. Y., isaac Merriam « revolutionary soldier, 91. 


enriched with ruins and relics of the past, while the student meets 
with libraries and every facility for study. 

Paris is emphatically the home of elegance and of luxury. In 
modern times, no revolution, however bloody, can long dim the 
splendor of its aspect. The people rise in their might against 
outrageous tyranny, streets are unpaved and barricades erected, 
cannon-shot sweep the squares, the pavement is strewn with dead 
and dying, the window-panes are shivered to pieces with bullets— 
you are ready to exclaim, “It is all over with Paris!” Not so; 
go back two days after the strife is over; and you will find no 
trace of the tragedy that hae been enacted. ‘I'he streets have beth 
paved again, the sidewalks washed from blood-stains, the glaziers 
have been busy and have reaped a harvest, the wounded have 
been carried to the hospitals, and the dead buried and forgotten ! 
Theatres are in full blast, the cafes and boulevards and gardens 


are crowded, and Paris is as gay, as smiling, and as splendid as 
ever. 

Verily the Parisians are a strange people, and their city is a 
most strange and interesting place. No wonder that it is the first 
spot towards which the traveller turns his steps, the first to tarry 
in, and the one he longest makes his home abroad. 


4 > 
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Tae Gem or Picrontats.—The last number of “Gleason,” which is for sale 
by Roys, is indeed . chef d’owvre of the “ art of arts,” and its array of splendid 
embellish letter-press, surpasses anything, as we believe, 
that has thus far peek issued in America. in addition to a host of elegant 
pictures, illustrative of various departments of nature and art, this number 
contains a series of eighteen lifelike portraits of distinguished Senators of the 
United States, with brief yet paved er and faithful biographical sketches of 
each, forming an interesting group of the great men of the nation. Among 
the worthies who have found a place in this galaxy of statesmen, are Lewis 
Cass and Alpheus Felch, whose familiar features are delineated with great 
yore while the prominent events in their career are briefly enumerated. 

As a specimen of the perfection to which we have attained in this branch of 
literature and art, Gleason’s Pictorial deserves the favorable regards of the 
public throughout the Union.— Detroit Free Press. 


Tue Trovre.—The delightful operatic season at the 
Howard, which our citizens have so thoroughly enjoyed, will long 
be remembered. The public are largely indebted to the experi- 
ence and good taste of her manager, Le Grand Smith, for the per- 
fect arrangement of all that could conduce to their pleasure and 
comfort at the opera, during Alboni’s stay in Boston. 


Is-rnis Century '—The editor of Zion’s 
Herald calls upon the ministry and the religious press to pat down 
the new theatre, by proclaiming and crusade 
against it. 


Lixenesses or THE U. 8S. Senators.—In our next week’s 
number we shall conclude our gallery of likenesses of the members 
of the U.S. Senate. We are gratified to know that this expen- 


Srzecues or AND Wepsren.—Fetridge & Co. have 
issued the second edition of this pamphlet, in a cheap and con- 
venient form, for preservation, or sending by mail. 


Mvsrcat.—Castle Garden has been secured by the celebrated 
Jullien, and his promenade concerts are to commence there in 


Tae Dirrerence message, which 
could be sent in the United States for one dollar, would be 
coven dollars to 


Minwonr ‘Mase—Midnight Mass, at Christmas, was per- 


4 formed at Paris, for the first time in twenty years. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room Compan 
ton elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and con NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and ners, and current Events all over the world ; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interestin 5 tere tructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great heenty and artistic excellence, and 
omuse very brilliant frontispiece to oy volume. 

the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 

1 aie, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 

current News Record of the tines ; 

and volume, for future refi P enjoy- 
ment, both to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale = the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


‘GLEASOY’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paperis to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, thes and poems, by the 


BEST AMERIC ‘AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 3 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notnble ob- 2 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 5 
ro making a paper entirely original in its design, in this coun- 3 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, - all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of vor beautit character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of utiful scenery, taken 
from lite, will also be given, with from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It containt 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 


“ “ 
8 “ “ “ 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 

One of the oF ovr Union, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 
The PicrortaL Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of —— ad 
at six cents per single copy. 3 
Pub every SATURDAY, corner of Bromfield and Tremont ne 
by ¥. GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRENCTI, 151 Nassau, corner of Street, New York. 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadel 
& H. TAYLOB, 111 Baltimore and $ South Sts., Baltimore. 
C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
A. ROYS, 43 Woodward ‘Avenue, oe 
K. WOODWARD, corner 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SEA SHELL. 


BY BR. A. WIGHT. 


T loved to hold, in childhood, to my ear, 

The rose-lipped sea shell—from its heart to hear 
The low-voiced moaning, which, they said to me 
Was the deep whisper of the far off sea. 

And much it tasked my wondering muse to tell 
Why thus the wave kept singing in the shell. 


Say,—wast thou lonely, parted from the shore, 
And mourning for the deep sea evermore ’ 
And hadst thou listened to its solemn tone 
Until it echoed ever in thine own? 

And is it thus that in thy softest strain 

We yet may hear the music of the main? 


Thus in the soul a voice keeps singing, lone, 
A wailing like the sea shell’s restless moan ; 


And strange, and vague, and undefined it seems 
To childhood in its first and fairest dreams. 
When hope and joy in gladdening music roll, 
We wonder at this sad voice in the soul. 


We too are lonely from our native shore, 
And in our hearts a longing evermore ; 

A mourning for that distant, boundless sea, 
Which chanteth to our spirits ceaselessly. 
And this is why we will not here be blest, 
Our distant home calls to its deeper rest. 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
No. IX. 
ADVENTURES OF NEAS. 


BY T. BULFINCH. 


We have followed oné of the Grecian heroes, Ulysses, in his 
wanderings, on his return home from Troy, and now we propose 
to share the fortunes of the remnant of the conguered people, under 
their chief Aineas, in their search for a new home, after the ruin 
of their native city. On that fatal night when the wooden horse 
disgorged its contents of armed men, and the capture and confla- 
gration of the city were the result, Aneas made his escape from 
the scene of destruction, with his father, and his wife, and young 
son. The father, Anchises, was too old to walk with the speed 
required, and /Eneas took him upon his shoulders. Thus bur- 
thened, leading his son and followed by his wife, he made the best 
of his way out of the burning city; but, in the confusion, l.is wife 
was swept away and lost. 


On arriving at the place of rendezvous, numerous fu ives, of 
both sexes, were found, who put themselves under the  idance 
of #ineas. Some months were spent in preparation and at 
length they embarked. They first landed on the nei ‘ boring 


shores of Thrace, and were preparing to build a city, b + Auneas 
was deterred by a prodigy. Preparing to offer sacrifice, .e tore 
some twigs from one of the bushes. To his dismay the wounded 
part dropped blood. When he repeated the act, a voice trom the 
ground cried out to him, “‘ Spare me, neas, I am your kinsman, 
Polydore, here murdered with many arrows, from which a bush 
has grown, nourished with my blood.” These words recalled to 
the recollection of neas, that Polydore was a young prince of 
Troy, whom his father had sent with ample treasures, to the neigh- 
boring land of Thrace, to be there brought up, at a distance from 
the horrors of war. The king to whom he was sent had mur- 
dered him, and seized his treasures. Aineas and his companions, 
considering the land accursed by the stain of such a crime, has- 
tened away. 

They next landed on a island of Delos, which was once a 
floating island, till Jupiter fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea. Apollo and Diana were born there, and the 
island was sacred to Apollo. Here Aineas consulted the oracle 
of Apollo, and received an answer, ambiguous as usual,—‘‘ Seek 
your ancient mother; there the race of Aineas shall dwell, and 
reduce all other nations to their sway.” The Trojans heard 
with joy, and immediately began to ask one another, “ Where is 
the spot intended by the oracle?” Anchises remembered that 
thefé was a tradition that their forefathers came from Crete, and 
thither they resolved to steer. They arrived at Crete and began 
to build their city, but sickness broke out among them, and the 
fields, that they had planted, failed to yield a crop. In this gloomy 
aspect of affairs, Aineas was warned in a dream to leave the 
country, and seek a western land, called Hesperia, whence Darda- 
nus, the true founder of the Trojan race, had originally migrated. 
To Hesperia, now called Italy, therefore, they directed their future 
course, and not till after many adventures and the lapse of time 
sufficient to carry a modacrn navigator twenty times round the 
world, did they arrive there. 

Their first landing was at the island of the Harpies. These 
were disgusting birds, with the heads of maidens, with long claws 
and with faces pale with hunger. They were sent by the gods to 
torment a certain Phineus, whom Jupiter had deprived of his 
sight, in punishment of his cruelty; and whenever a meal was 
placed before him, the Harpies darted down from the air and 
carried it off. They were driven away from Phineus by the 
heroes of the Argonautic expedition, and took refuge in the island 
where Aineas now found them. 

When they entered the port the Trojans saw herds of cattle 
roaming over the plain. They slew as many as they wished, and 
prepared for a feast. Butno sooner had they seated themselves 


at the table, than a horrible clamor was heard in the air, and a 
flock of these odious harpies came rushing down upon them, seiz- 
ing in their talons the meat from the dishes, and flying away with 
it. ®neas and his companions drew their swords and dealt vigo- 
rous blows among the monsters, but to no purpose, for they were 
so nimble it was almost impossible to hit them, and their feathers 
were like armor impenetrable to steel. One of them, perched on 
a neighboring cliff, screamed out, “Is it thus, Trojans, you treat 
us innocent birds, first slaughter our cattle, and then make war 
on ourselves?” She then predicted dire sufferings to them in 
their future course, and having vented her wrath flewaway. The 
Trojans made haste to leave the country, and next found them- 
selves coasting along the shore of Epirus. Here they landed, and 
to their astonishment learned that certain Trojan exiles, who had 
been carried there as prisoners, had become rulers of the country. 
Andromache, the widow of Hector, became the wife of one of the 
victorious Grecian chiefs, to whom she bore a son. Her husband 
dying, she was left regent of the country, as guardian of her son, 
and had married a fellow-captive, Helenus, of the royal race of 
Troy. Helenus and Andromache treated the exiles with the 
utmost hospitality, and dismissed them loaded with gifts. 

From hence ineas coasted along the shore of Sicily, and passed 
the country of the Cyclopes. Here they were hailed from the 
shore by a miserable object, whom by his garments, tattered as 
they were, they perceived to be a Greek. He told them he was 
one of Ulysses’s companions, left behind by that chief in his hur- 
ried departure. He related the story of Ulysses’s adventure with 
Polyphemus, and besought them to take him off with them, as he 
had no means of sustaining his existence where he was, but wild 
berries and roots, and lived in constant fear of the Cyclopes. 
While he spoke Polyphemus made his appearance. He walked 
with cautious steps, feeling his way with a staff, down to the sea- 
side, to wash his eye-socket in the waves. When he reached the 
water, he waded out towards them, and his immense height 
enabled him to advance far into the sea, so that the Trojans, in 
terror, took to their oars to get out of his way. Hearing the oars, 
Polyphemus shouted after them, so that the shores resounded, and 
at the noise the other Cyclopes came forth from their caves and 
woods, and lined the shore, like a row of lofty pine trees. The 
Trojans plied their oars, and soon left them out of sight. 

Latinus had cautioned them to beware of Scylla and Charybdis. 
These were monsters who lurked in the strait that divides Sicily 
from Italy., Scylla was a fearful monster, barking like a dog, 
with six long necks and heads, armed with formidable teeth. 
Charybdis, on the other side of the strait, dwelt in a cavern, and 
thrice every day swallowed down the waters of the sea, and thrice 
threw them up again. Ulysses had here lost six of his crew; for 
while he was watching Charybdis and keeping off to avoid the 
danger of being engulphed by her, Scylla reared her six heads 
over his deck, and in each mouth seized a man, and plunged with 
them back into her cavern. ineas, cautioned by Helenus, 
avoided this dangerous pass, and coasted round the island of 
Sicily. 

Juno, seeing the Trojans speeding their way prosperously 
toward their destined shore, felt her old grudge against them 
revive, for she could not forget the slight that Paris had put upon 
her, in awarding the prize of beauty to another. Accordingly she 
hastened to JEZolus, the ruler of the winds,—the same who sup- 
plied Ulysses with favoring gales, giving him the contrary ones 
tied up in a bag. olus was easily persuaded to oblige the god- 
dess with a storm, so his sons, Boreas, Typhon and the rest, were 
sent forth to toss the ocean. A terrible storm ensued, and the 
Trojan ships were driven out of their course toward the coast of 
Africa. They were in imminent danger of being wrecked, and 
were separated so that Zneas thought that all were lost except 
his ewn. 

At this crisis, Neptune, hearing the storm raging, and knowing 
that he had given no orders for one, raised his head- above the 
waves, and saw the fleet of Aineas driving before the gale. 
Knowing the hostility of Juno, he was at no loss to account for it, 
but his anger was not the less at this interference in his province. 
He called the winds, and dismissed them with asevere reprimand. 
He then soothed the waves, and brushed away the clouds from 
before the face of the sun. Some of the ships which had got on 
the rocks, he pried off with his own trident, while Triton and a 
sea-nymph, putting their shoulders under others, set them afloat 
again. The Trojans, when the sea became calm, sought the 
nearest shore, which was the coast of Carthage, where /Zneas was 
so happy as to find that one by one they all arrived safe, though 
badly shaken. _ 

Dido, the. queen of Carthage, received them kindly, and enter- 
tained them hospitably. Aineas related to her his whole story, 
and inspired in her such admiration and love, that she tried every 
way to detain him with her, and induce him to give up his quest 
for Italy. He lingered nearly a year, till roused by a message 
from Jupiter himself, he resumed his voyage. Dido, in grief at 
his departure, destroyed herself. 

£neas at length arrived on the soil of Italy, and joyfully did 
the adventurers leap to land. It was near the abode of the Sybil, 
or priestess of Apollo, who uttered oracles, under the inspiration 
of the god. ineas had been directed, in a dream, to apply 
to her, and by her aid to seek the abode of the dead, where his 
father Anchises would reveal to him his future fortunes, and those 
of his race. The Sybil instructed him to seck in acertain wood a 
tree with a golden branch. .This. branch he was to bear away, 
and it was to be his passport tothe infernal regions. By the 
assistance of Venus, who sent two of her own doves to fly before 
him and show him the way, he penetrated the wood, and found 
the golden branch, seized it and hastened back to the Sybil. 

2ZE£neas now prepared to descend into the infernal regions. We 


must not apply the name of hell to these regions, because they 
were not exclusively the place of punishment. The virtuous dead 
dwelt there, according to the Pagan belief, as well as the con- 
demned. The description which the great Roman poet, Virgil, 
gives of it, is curious, as showing what ideas were entertained by 
enlightened heathens on this subject, just previously to the comitig 
of Christ. But we must not forget that it is a poet that speaks, 
and not a philosopher. It is as if we were to seck in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, the faith of Christians on 
this subject. While a general conformity to the prevalent belief 
would be found, there would also be discovered some things which 
must be regarded as merely poetical embellishments. 

We shall endeavor to give faithfully every material trait in the 
poet’s description, in our next number. 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WELLINGTON FUNERAL SONNETS. 
No. IV. 


BY HENRY WM. HERBERT. 


0, England! 0, mine England, can it be 

That thou hast fallen upon evil days, 

And men more evil, thou who hadst the praise 
Of wise, unconquered, queen of earth and seat 


O, England! can it be that one old man 

* Departed, all that kept thee great is flown, 

And that one passing bei] hath dwarfed quite down 
Thy giant compass to an infant’s span? 


0, England! mine own England! give thou heed 
To what he counselled. To thyself be true, 
Whatever chief betray, or bend, or bleed! 

Foes thou hast had, erewhile, and traitors, too, 
Called patriots, at thy councils. They are gone, 
But thou still livest,—mayst thou still live on. 


+ > 


MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 


The muscular strength of the human body is indeed wonderful. 
A Turkish porter will trot at a rapid pace, and carry a weight of 
six hundred pounds. Milo, a celebrated athlete of Crotona, in 
Italy, accustomed himself to the greatest burdens, and 
degrees became a monster in mane It is said that he carri 
on his shoulder an ox four years old, weighing upwards of one 
thousand pounds, and afterwards killed him with one blow of his 


fist. He was seven times crowned at the Pythian games, and six 
at the Olympic. He presented himself the seventh time, but no 
one had the co to enter the list against him. He was one 


of the disciples of Pythagoras, and to his uncommon strength 
that learned preceptor and his pupils owed their lives, The pil- 
“lar which supported the roof of the house suddenlyave way, 
but Milo supported the roof of the building, and gave the philoso- 
a time to escape. In old age he attempted to pull up a tree 
y its roots and break it. He partially effected it—but his strength 
being gradually exhausted, the tree, where cleft, reunited, and 
left his hand pinched in the body of it. He was then alone; and 
unable to disengage himself, died in that position. Haller men- 
tioned that he saw a man, whose finger caught in a chain at the 
bottom of a mine, by keeping it forcibly bent, supported, by that 
means, the whole weight of his body, one hundred an 
unds, until he was drawn up to the surface, a distance of six 
undred feet. Augustus II., King of Poland, could roll up a 
silver plate like a sheet of paper, and twist the strongest horse- 
shoe asunder. A lion is said to have left the impression of his 
teeth upon a piece of solid iron. The most prodigious power of 
muscle is exhibited by the fish. The whale moves with a velocity 
through a dense medium, water, that would carry him around the 
world in less than a fortnight ; and a sword fish has been known 
to strike his weapon through the plank of a ship.—N. Y. Mirror. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO A MONTHLY ROSE, 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


0, had my lot, like thine, been cast, 
To flourish fair in fadeless bloom, 
Thus placed beyond the boding blast, 
Which sweeps me to the torpid tomb,— 
How joyful would I shout and sing, 
With those who ’ve passed life’s silent sea: 
“Grim Death, where is thy dreaded sting? 
And Grave,—thy boasted victory ?”’ 
Then every pointed pang of pain, 
That ’s hurled at me, would fly in vain, — 
And I, like thee, be smiling seen, 
Robed in a garb of evergreen ; 
By angel minds held high above 
The price of sordid, selfish love, 
And feel, like thee, no chilling woes, 
Thou heavenly, fayored, Monthly Rose. 


+ 


THE PALM TREE OF SCRIPTURE. 

Palm tree, a tree remarkable for loftiness, straightness and pro- 
ductiveness, and hence made an emblem in Scripture of upright- 
ness, fruitfulness and victory. Its fruit is the date, sweet and 
nourishing, and a large portion of the inhabitants of fy t, Ara- 
bia and Persia subsist ost entirely upon it. Camels are fond 
of the stone. This fruit is of the size of an olive. Palm branches 
were signals of joy and triumph. The leaves are six or eight feet 
long, and proportionably broad when spread out, and are used to 
cover houses, and make couches, baskets, , fences, hats, etc. 
From the fibres of the branches are made , ropes, rigging, 
etc. Indeed the natives (says Gibbon) celebrate, either in prose 
or verse, three hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, branches, 
leaves, juice and fruit are applied. bate von tree attains matu- 
rity in thirty years from planting the , and continues in full 
strength for seventy or eighty years, bearing annually three or 
four hundred pounds of dates ; and finally dies about two hundred 
years old. From its sap, palm-wine is made, called by the natives 
araky. It is a beverage which easily intoxicates, and is thought 
by Bishop Lowth to be the “strong drink” mentioned by Isaiah. 
—Jewish Chronicle. 
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MAYOR AND ALDERMEN OF BOSTON. 

_ On page 136, we present a view, giving connectedly the like- 
nesses.of His Honor the Mayor, and the present Board of Alder- 
men of the city of Boston. The likenesses are excellent, being 
all originals, and the subject is one that cannot fail to gratify our 
host of subscribers, since the gentlemen herein represented, with- 
out @ single exception, share the entire confidence and respect of 
éur citizens, and are universally and deservedly popular. In the 
matter of the uridoubted resemblance of each picture to the per- 
son it is designed to represent, we are indebted to those excellent 
dauguerrian artists, Messrs. Southworth & Hawes, 5 1-2 Tremont 
Row, to whom the gentlemen kindly sat, and to the pencil of Mr. 
Rowse, artist and designer, for these accurate portraitures. With- 
out rendering this article personal, we may refer to Mr. Seaver, 
as one of the most worthy chief magistrates this city has known ; 
devoted to the discharge of his official duty, impartial, patient, 
observant, and emphatically a gentleman in every association of 
life. Long may he continue to serve thus honorably the interests 
of our good city. 

It would be impossible, in an article of this character and length, 
to refer particularly to the duties of this board, so various and 
numerous are they found tobe. The executive powers, generally, 
of the city and corporation, are vested in the Mayor and Aldermen, 
who are chosen annually; also the administration of police, the 
making of all necessary by-laws for the government of the city, 
independent of any other authority, and the proper enforcing of 
the same ; the granting of licences for public exhibitions, the de- 
ciding of vexed questions arising under the city ordinances, and, 
in short, a variety of other duties as constant as multifarious. 
In a word, the Board of Mayor and Aldermen are the same in 
this country as in England, constituting the municipal government 
of the city over which they preside. 

The board consists, as represented on page 136, of Hon. Benja- 
min Seaver, James Whiting, Benjamin F. White, Sampson Reed, 
Thomas P. Rich, Oliver Frost, Benjamin James, Jacob Sleeper, 
and Isaac Carey,—all gentlemen of ability and large experience. 

BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN. 

We have had Mr. Billings sketch for us, on page 137, an artistic 
design of what the Public Garden, opposite the foot of the Com- 
mon, should be. Various plans are now being urged upon the city 
authorities for improving this delightfully situated spot, and now 
we would offer the plan herewith presented, as worthy of notice. 
Could this be carried out, it would be a great ornament to the city, 

d form a charming place of resort, and would evince, on the 
ve of our city government, liberality and good taste. The view 
from this point, as the picture shows, is delightful, and very com- 
prehensive. The ideas of the plan are briefly as follows: A wide 
avenue, ornamented with trees, communicates on three sides 
with Boylston, Charles and Beacon streets. In the centre of the 
ground is a large square area surrounded by an ornamented wall, 
crowned with vases, and in the middle of each of the four sides of 
this enclosure, is a large opening for the great avenues which run 
from the sides to the centre area. 

In accordance with our plan, in the centre of this great en- 
closure it is proposed to place a colossal statue of Daniel Webster, 
elevated upon a high pedestal, decorated at the angles with appro- 
priate figures, and the faces ornamented with scenes in relief. 
Around the statue the enclosure is laid out in parterres, with vases, 
etc., interspersed. Other statues might with propriety be placed 
at different points in this enclosure. The four great avenues run- 
ning across the Garden it is proposed to line with forest trees of 
all kinds indigenous to New England, and the spaces between are 
to be laid out in picturesque lawns, groves, etc., with fountains, 
as shown in the drawing. West of the centre enclosure the ground 
is laid out as a flower garden, with hedges, clumps, etc., of the 
smaller trees and shrubs. Fountains, vases, etc., etc., would ap- 
propriately embellish this portion of the ground which continues 
to the esplanade or terrace, a long walk, forming the western bor- 
der of the garden, and ornamented on the water side with a balus- 
trade with alcoves and seats. 

Having explained the picture, let us call the attention of our 
readers to its artistic character, as well as the beauty and appro- 
priateness of the idea, and we sincerely hope the city government 
may give our plan a serious consideration. 


» 


Procress or Genius.—Only a few years ago, Mr. Mills, 
whose equestrian statue of Gen. Jackson was lately inaugurated 
at Washington, worked as a day-laborer at the plastering business 
in Charleston. There he produced the bust of Mr. Calhoun, 
which the city of Charleston has caused to be placed in one of its 


public buildings, and thus encouraged the artist to higher efforts. 


Mowumentat.—Among the projects of the day in New York, 
is one to erect, at Washington, a marble group, designed by Pro- 
fessor Costoli, of Florence, in honor of the discoverer of this 
continent. 


Deap Larrers.—lIt is stated that in the Dead Letter Office, in 
Washington, five millions of misdirected letters are annually 
opened and burnt. All letters containing money are retained and 
filed. ‘The amount recovered last year exceeded $40,000. 


Ancrent.—The organ in use at Dr. Peabody’s church, in Bos- 
ton, was selected by Handel more than a century ago. It is still, 
in some respects, a fine instrament, 


Mus1car.—There were coven performers in the orches- 
tra, at a late performance of the Messiah in London, Among the 
instruments were sixteen double bases. 


- but when she arrived, the slaves had been sent into the i 


Wayside Gatherings. 

The Batemans are performing in the Southern States. 

There were in the port of Honolulu, on the 4th of December, 
seventy-two whalers and sixteen m tmen. 

A letter from Acapulco states that the late earthquake there 
gave vegetation a start. 

Daring the month of December, 26 ships with 8200 passengers 
left Liverpool for Australia, 

Florida advices state that the Seminoles have taken themselves 
to swamps inaccessible to white men, and cannot be got at. 

Over one hundred sewing machines are employed constantly in 
Lynn, in binding shoes for that place alone. 

Three fishermen from Chicopee recentl 
pickerel and 50 pounds of perch at West Broo 

Rice’s Theatre, at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, has lately been 
destroyed by fire. 

The State of New York has placed nearly 8500 copies of Web- 
ster’s Quario Dictionary in the distriet schools of the State. 


It is rumored that Mr. Rives is about to return from France, 
and be succeeded by Mr. Crittenden. 4 


The death of Herr Klengel, — to the’Court of Saxony, is 


advertised as having just taken place at Dresden. 

A boy, only ten years of age, succeeded in raising several dol- 
lars in ew Bedford, by forging his father’s name. A precocious 
genius, that. 

Mdme. Biscaccianti was residing in San Francisco when the 
last steamer left that city. She had announced that she would 
give a series of concerts at San Francisco Hall. 

Miss Catherine Hayes has given twelve concerts in San Fran- 
cisco with great success. Her last concerts have been given in 
San Francisco Hall. 

Abraham Corsa, the last of the Westchester Guides, who ren- 
dered such important services to the American army in the Revo- 
lution, recently died at Fordham, N. Y., 91 years of age. 

The iron suspension bridge at St. John, N. B., is now completed, 
and is found to be very strong and substantial. Foot passengers 
are charged one penny each. 

There is nothing like digging into the past, if you would dissi- 
pate romance. ho woul bose supposed that epaulettes were 
originally padded protection against sabre cuts ? 

A responsible business firm in Cincinnati has contracted for the 
building of a first class packet boat, to run to St. Louis or New 
Orleans, which is to be propelled by a caloric engine. 

The New York Economist nape ane that immigration of the 
last four years added 27,000,000 of yards to the regular annual 
demand for cotton goods. 

An Ecuadorian national vessel arrived at Panama on the 4th 
of January with thirty-two Je:uits who had been expelled from 
Ecuador by order of the gove:n nent. The authorities of Panama 
refused to allow them to land excepting under the surveillance of 
a 
A German M. D. is writing a scientific stricture on the loose 
sleeves now worn by the ladies, which, he contends, are promotive 
of rheumatism and other diseases. We hope the doctor will say a 
word or two about bare arms and shoulders, and not forget thi 


Foreign Items. 


In Paris, the theatres have resumed the titles they bore during 
the reign of the first Napoleon. 


The Baltic is open at Riga. A ship has been chartered for 
London. Unprecedented weather lias been experienced there. 


The French papers are occupying themselves a good deal with 
Mr. Everett’s letter relating to Cuba, and with Ericsson’s Caloric 
Engine. 

Accounts from Table Bay represent that there are at present 
not less than thirteen vessels there destined for the gold regions of 
Australia. 

The French government has contracted for fifteen trans-Atlan- 
tic screw steamers, of one thousand tons each, to ply between 
Cherbourg and ports in America. 

The Journal pour Rire, of Paris, has of late ventured to give 
some sketches of passing events, and for this offence, it has been 
fined 47,000 francs, or nearly £2000 sterling ! 

Private letters from the seat of war in India report that the 

rotracted Burmese disturbances are not expected to be settled 

at least another year. 

-Gold in some quantity has been found at Bangalore, India. 
The Madras Prosidency has long been known to be rich in the 
precious metal, and the search it is now being extensively 
carried on. 

The London Examiner says: “We profess to be in great 
alarm about the Americans swallowing Cuba ; but they are mak- 
ing far more rapid and certain advances towards absorbing Mex- 
ico, which is literally falling piecemeal into their jaws.” 

A letter from Rome states that the College of Cardinals has 
under consideration a proposition to relieve in some degree the 
financial difficulties of the opel States, by selling the legation or 
province of Beneventurin to Naples for eight million ducats. 

Jenny Lind, who is now in Dresden, has just made a large 
donation to two hospitals in Stockholm, and promised to visit 
that a sing at a concert to be given for charitable purposes 
during Holy Week. 

A letter from Rio Janeiro states that on the 22d Dec, one 
thousand slaves were landed from a slaver at Dios Ries, and sold 
for 800 milreas each. A war steamer was ched to the 
and the slaver had disappeared. : 

A very important measure will be introduced in the House of 
Lords on the re-assembling of Parliament, by. Lord Bro 
by which the present tedious system of divorces will be abo ‘ 
and a new statute framed, doing away entirely with the enormous 
fees which are now paid. 

A gentleman writing from St. Petersburg, im December, sa 
that “ A universal thaw prevails Russia—all the 
is broken up—the weather mild and close—and a deluge of rain 
falling. In co uence, the sledges in common use at this sea- 
son are abandoned for carriages, where boats are not required.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen is the first prime minister who has not 
been a member of the Church of England, since the expulsion of 
James II. from the throne and the restoration of Protestant ascen- 
dency the revolution of 1688. His lordship professes the 
faith of his forefathers, and is a member of the Presbyterian 
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Sands of Bold. 


.++. The mould of a man’s fortune is in his own hands. 

.-.+. Avoid the man who says the world owes himea living. 

-+++ Modesty is a handsome dish-cover, that makes us fancy 
that there must be something good underneath it. 

.+-. If you dislike people, shun their society, but do not ex- 
press your dislike, or utter complaints against them. 

.++. Truth is a rock of strength sufficient to bear the universe ; 
error, @ mire in which bodies sink in proportion to their gravity . 

--+. But for pride many a man who sits in the poor-house 
Seen t have rested in the shadow of his own house- 


-»+. It is hard to be civil to an unthankful person ; it is like - 
feeding an ill-natured dog that snarls, while he takes food from 
your own hands. 

+++. A coquette treats a lover like a bou ies him 
about a certain time for amusement or show, and then picks him 
quietly to pieces. : 

.++. It is the common custom of the world to follow example 
rather than precept ; but it would be the safer course to learn by 
precept rather than example. 

«see B philosopher says there are three things which are 
very difficult—to keep a secret, to forget an injury, and to make 
good use of leisure. 

Nothing does more to cultivate and embellish a man than 
the conversation of the wise. Man is born barbarous—he is ran- 
somed from the condition of beasts only by being cultivated. 

--. It was a good reply of Plato, to one who murmnured at 
his reproving him for a small matter: “Custom,” said he, “is 
no small matter. A custom, or habit of life, does frequently alter 
the natural inclination, either to good or evil.” 

.... Avarice has been termed “ the vice of little minds.” And 
8o it is, in the sense in which that is generally understood. But 
though the vice of a little mind, it is by no means a little vice, but 
one of the largest, as it is insatiable in its desires and unlimited 
in its cravings. 


Joker's Budget. 


How to get rid of a bore—Break an auger. 

“ Roast beef,” said a boarder to a waiter. ‘“ How will you 
have it, sir?’ ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant!” 

Goethe says: “I see no fault committed that I have not com- 
mitted myself.” Had the gentleman ever committed suicide ? 

David Fender, “‘ popping the question,” in a letter, concluded 
thus: “And should you say ‘yes,’ dear Mary, I will truly be 
your D. Fender.” 

A locomotive on the Rochester and Syracuse railroad has been 
adorned with the title, ‘‘I still live.” That is more than many 
of the passengers can say, at the end of their journey. 

The art of economy is drawing in as much as one can, but un- 
fortunately young ladies will apply this “ drawing im” to their 
own bodies, when they wish to avoid anything like waist. 

It is a question whether being ealled the “son of a ” should 
notrather be taken as a compliment than as aterm of abuse, as it 
is well known that no gun is good for anything unless it descends 
in a straight line from a good stock. 

A butcher was lamenting to his Irish landlord, that the 
of his village were so few and so poor that he was unable, as for- 
merly, to find customers for a whole bullock. “ Kill half a one 
at a time,” replied the squire. 

A writer in this month’s number of Bentley’s Miscellany, says 
that the late Duke of Wellington when in Portugal was very regu- 
lar in attending divine service at the church e, but always 
limited the time of its duration, saying to the chaplain : “ Briscal, 
say as much as you like in five and twenty minutes, I shall not stay 
longer!” 

“My opponent, Mr. Speaker, persists in saying that he is en- 
titled to the floor. Whether this is so or not, 1 shall not inquire. 
All I have to say is, that whether he is entitled to the floor or not, 
he'll get floored if he interrupts me again.” Here the gentleman 
from Bloody Creek pulled up his sleeves and took his neck-tie off. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 

nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 

eames nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 


’ A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAa@ is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its Lterary contents are allowed, by the best 


, to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possib! t of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every departmert is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPBE, 


the ¢iroulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, ...... eth $2 00 
“ 


One of the Fiac or ovr Unto, and one copy of the Picrormi Driw- 
one peat, foe 00, 

(> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

(> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
oF our Union. 

%,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 
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usetts.— 
Its avowed purpose is the 
education of such persons 
as in turn desire themselves 
to become school teachers. 
The institution is in a most 
flourishing condition, as 
may be seen by the report 
of the Visiting Committee, 
of last year. As a picture, 
those acquainted with the 
locality can at once bear 
testimony to its faithful- 
ness. Let these institutions 
be multiplied, and let stran- 
gers who visit us from 
abroad be forced to say, as 
did Kossuth, this is surely 
the land of school-houses. 
The committee, in their 
report; say, “ During the 
year now past, the whole 
number of pupils has been 
154; the number admitted 
at the two previous exami- 
nations for admission, 60 ; 
the number dismissed, for 
various reasons, 22; the 
number of those who have 
left the school after com- 
pleti their course, 28 ; 
there having been only one 
such class this year. The 
have been somewhat ex- 
act; and many of those 
who have applied for ad- 
mission have not been 
found sufficiently well qual- 
ified, in the studies pursued 
at the common schools. 
It seems desirable that the 
standard of requirements 
for admission should 

annually raised, and that 
those who have faith- 
fully used their opportuni- 
ties at the lower schools 
be admitted to the higher 
privileges of the Normal 
Schools. The number of 
those who had, for a longer 
or shorter time, been en- 
gaged in teaching, before 
entering the Normal School 
is 41. The average number of pupils, for each of the three terms, 
has been 95; the greatest number belonging to the school, at any 
time, 110. During the year, the Normal Schoo! has been visited 
by large numbers of teachers, accompanied, in some instances, by 
their committees, from the schools in other parts of the State, 
with the most gratifying appreciation of the advantages of this 
institution. It has the honor of being the first and oldest institu- 
tion of this class in the New World. Originally established at 
Lexington, July 3, 1839, it was , in May, 1844, to West 


FORT ARMSTRONG. 
For the accom 
sketch, and the flowing 
description of Fort Arm- 
strong, we are indebted to 
Albert G. Brackett, of 
Rock Island, Hlinois. Fort 
Armstrong, situated on 
Rock Island, in the Missis- 
sippi River, ié an old forti- 
fication ereeted in the 
1816, by Lieut. Col. 
_rence, of the United States 
army. It was then in the 
heart of the Indian country, 
and was the seene of many 


wild exploits, both before 


VIEW OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST NEWTON, MASSAC 


Newton. The building which it occupies was the gift of Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Jr. is edifice was fitted’ up at an expense of 
more than $600 by the inhabitants of West Newton, who have 
ever felt and manifested a deep interest in the welfare of the Nor- 
mal School. It has always been an exclysively female school. 
The whole number of pupils that have “been connected with it is 
686, of whom 539 have completed the prescribed course of study 
and attendance. Nearly all of this number, five hundred and 
thirty-nine, have become teachers in our Public Schools.” 


HUSETTS. 


and during the progress of 
the Black Hawk war. The 
old chief, Black Hawk, or 
as he was ¢alled in the 


on Rock River in the year 
1768, about three miles 
from where the fort now 
stands. From the time it 
was first built until the 
commencement of the war 
above alluded to, ws fort 
was used as a depot of stp- 
plies; etc., and was com- 
manded for a by 
Col. Zachary Taylor. The 
Sauk and Fox Indians were 
first driven of the 
sissippi in , 1831, 

Gen. Gaines. Biack Hawk 
with his warriors returned 
to the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi, — in 1832, and 
joined the Wi at 
Sycamore Creek, Here he 
was attacked by Maj. Still- 
man, whom he defeated. 
Gen. Dodge next gave him 
battle on the Wisconsin 
River, and after a spirited 
enga t, he retreated 
towards the Mississippi, 
losing many of his _war- 


riors on the way. While 
his whole force was con- 
centrated on the Bad Ax 
River, he was attacked by 
Gen. Atkinson, and totally 
defeated. Black Haw was 
here taken prisoner, and 
sent to the Eastern States. 
Gen. Scott and Gov. olds, in September, made a treaty with 
the Indians, at the fort, by which a tract of territe 
embraced in the State of Iowa was ceded to the United States. 
The Indians then removed farther west, and the fort was evacua- 
ted by our troops 4th of May, 1836. The fort is even now a pic- 
turesque object, and in summer is thronged 
attracted thither by its beautiful scenery and the old Indian le- 
gends connected with it. Mr. George Walter, the artist, has pre- 
sented a correct view of it, taken from the Illinois side, in 1852. 
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"4 VIEW OF FORT ARMSTRONG, ROCK ISLAND, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. M 


with visitors, who are” 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 
We give herewith a fine 
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